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VIEW IN CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 

The picture on this page is from the pencil of Mr. Kilburn, from 
a fine photograph by Mr. James Andrews, of Nos. 3 and 5 St. 
Charles Street, New Orleans, whose photographic, daguerreotype 
and ambrotype pictures do great credit to the art. Few cities of 
the commercial importance of New Orleans afford the space for 
avenues of such breadth and beauty as Canal Street. This street 
and Esplanade Street, which runs parallel to it, and is of a simi- 
lar character, are great ornaments to the city. Canal Street com- 
mences at the Levée, and runs northwest through the entire width 
of the city. As will be seen in our view, it has two fine broad 
carriage-ways, and a broad grass plat shaded with trees, running 
its entire length. One side of the new custom house fronts upon 
this street, this fine structure occupying the square formed by 
Levée, New Levée, Canal and Custom Honse Streets. It is par- 
tially finished, and a long time must necessarily elapse before it 
can be completed. It is built of Quincy granite. The church 
seen in our picture is the Fourth Presbyterian. The town build- 
ings, which would be a credit to‘any city, are also shown in our 
view. This portion of the street is used for a stand of omnibuses, 
which run in every direction all over the city. re are maiy 
parts of the street which are much more finely shaded than this, 
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but the portion we have sketched was best adapted for the pur- 
poses of illustration. New Orleans is in every respect an inter- 
esting city. Settled by the French in 1717, six years afterwards 
it contained only about a hundred cabins and a population never 
reckoned at over 200 souls. In 1727, the Jesuits and Ursuline 
nuns arrived here, but on the suppression of the order in France, 
Spain and Naples, in 1763, they were compelled to leave Louisiana, 
and their property was sold. In 1769, that scourge of hot climates, 
the yellow fever, made its first appearance. A terrible fire de- 
stroyed 900 houses, and a vast amount of other property, March 
21,1778. In 1785, the population had reached 4700. The city 
militia, to the number of 700, were first organized and drilled in 
1792. In 1794, “Le Moniteur,” the first New Orleans paper, was 
established. In 1792, New Orleans was conveyed to the Spanish, 
re-conveyed to the French in 1800, and in 1803 was transferred by 
purchase, as a part of Louisiana, to the United States. At this 
time the population amounted to 8000. Its commerce extended 
to all the West, to the Eastern States and to Europe. The exports 
of 1802 were 50,000 barrels of flour, 3000 barrels of beef and pork, 
2000 hogsheads of tobacco, 34,000 bales of cotton, 4000 hogsheads 
of sugar, and 800 casks of molasses. New Orleans was the place 
designated as the seat of the empire sought to be established by 


Aaron Burr. During the month of January, 1804, the citizens 
were under arms to suppress the anticipated insurrection. But 
the name of New Orleans is intimately interwoven with the most 
splendid achievements of arms in American annals,—that great 
battle which closed the second contest with Great Britain, fought 
January 8, 1815. The result of that battle showed how freemen 
can fight in defence of their altars and their hearthstones. The 
British loss in killed and wounded was nearly 3000, the American 
loss only seven men killed and six wounded. The generalship of 
Andrew Jackson was on this occasion most nobly seconded by the 
heroic men whom he commanded. The anniversary of this vic- 
tory is always celebrated at New Orleans with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance befitting such a glorious occasion. After the peace, 
and the introduction of steam navigation, New Orleans rapidly 
increased in population and wealth. A local census of 1853 gives 
us a population of 145,449, but during the business season, this is 
increased to 175,000. The city was named in honor of the Duke 
of Orleans, regent of France during the minority of Louis XV. 
New Orleans, during the winter season, is a very gay, brilliantand 
bustling place. The business of the year is crowded into the space 
of a very few months ; but pleasure, balls, concerts, and theatres, 
then divide with business the attention of the inhabitants. 
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WEST POINT CADET: 


THE TURNS OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVL 
REVOLUTION AND A RECRUIT. 


‘Anu! arm!” The cry echoed from one extremity of Paris 
to the other, and that evening every prisoner in the debtor’s goal 
found himself at liberty. It was a clear, starry night; and as 
Clement accompanied his friends to their headquarters, he found 
every street alive with busy workers, Trees were cut down and 
paving-stones were torn up to form barricades across the strects ; 
and at one of these, whether completed or in process of construc- 
tion, sentinels kept careful watch. Men and women, haggard fish- 
wives and sprucely-dressed students, wrought like demons at these 
extemporaneous fortifications, and occasionally the gunsmiths 
“plied their rattling trade” by the light of blazing torches, as 
they repaired the weapons for the morrow’s fight. The appear- 


‘ance of Lafayette and De Guyon, with a staff of veterans, was 


hailed with cheers. The people welcomed their old leaders, and 
swore that they would follow them until France was free. 

When day dawned, the city was so fortified and defended that 
it could not have been taken by a million of armed men. What 
few royal troops there were hesitated and faltered ; but the popu- 
lace was full of rage and determination, while even the more sober 
citizens were breathless with agitation. Bloodshed was inevitable, 
nor was it long before the deadly conflict commenced, every ward 
resounding with the rattling fire of musketry and the roar of 
cannon. 

The plan of General de Guyon was followed to the letter. 
Column after column, officered by the ardent polytechnic students, 
marched against barrack, and palace, and guard-house, waving 
the tri-color in triumph, and easily subduing the fatigued and half- 
famished troops. Or did the royalist officers attempt to urge their 
men against the barricaders, women would hurl from the windows 
paving-stones, bricks, or their household furniture, regardless of 
the balls which would often strike down the mother by the side of 
her child’s cradle. Night came, and the people were triumphant, 
although a few of the fortified barracks held out. While the sol- 
diers buried the dead, the officers held a council of war. 


General de Guyon claimed the right, as the originator of the 
movements so successful, to head the attack against what was con- 
sidered the strongest position occupied by the royalist troops. It 
was a fortified guard-house opposite the Palais Royal, and was 
occupied by several companies of the Swiss Guard, well provided 
with ammunition, and having two pieces of cannon. The boon 
was granted; and no sooner was it known that the old veteran 
was to head the assault, than volunteers began to arrive at the 
Place Vendome, where he established his headquarters. Many 1 
cordial greeting was interchanged between old battle-comrades, 
who had fought side by side on hard-fought fields, and who now 
were “ again in arms and eager for the fray.” 

Soon after daylight, the general reviewed his forces, and started 
for the scene of action, in admirable order. Everything about the 
guard-house was silent as the grave, until the head of the columu 
was within about a hundred yards of it, when a blaze of fire ran 
along its front, and clouds of white smoke curled upward, as a 
tremendous discharge of musketry and cannister-shot mowed down 
the assailants. 

“Forward! forward !” shouted General de Guyon ; and onward 
pushed the masses, while from the guard-house rang out the roar 
of the field-pieces, and the ringing discharge of the muskctry, 
drowning the groans of the wounded and dying. “Forward! 
forward!” On the revolutionists pushed, with invincible resolu- 
tion, determined to conquer or die. The building was reached, 
and then, with a cheer that was the funeral requiem of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, the thick doors were burst open. Onward pressed 
the impetuous assailants, and soon the entire building was taken. 

That night, Lafayette was installed at the Hotel de Ville, and 
promineat in the throng around him were General de Guyon and 
his young aid-decamp, Clement Clayton. By carrying orders in 
the thickest of the fight, and gallantly heading the storming party, 
the young American had won much applause. “A trained sol- 
dier,” they said, “‘could not have manceuvred his command with 
more decision.” 

All at once conversation was hushed. It was evident that some- 
thing had occurred, and soon the well-known voice of General de 
Guyon was heard. 

“ Citizens,” said he, “we have among us Louis Philippe, duke 
of Orleans, to whom it is proposed to tender the crown of France, 
if he will govera in accordance with a free constitution. Can this 
be so?” 

Silence reigned. There was no enthusiasm—ano cheering, and 
Lafayette had it in his power to have declared himself in favor of 
arepublic. But the wily Louis Philippe had already entered into 
conversation with the honest “farmer of La Grange,” and so 
worked upon his feelings by well-termed allusions to his past fame, 
that he, without consultation, led him out upon the balcony, and 


” presented him to the assembled multitude. 


“Here,” said Lafayette, “is the best of republics!” And the 
fickle Parisians, with long-resounding shouts, hailed a new master 


"| who was to prove even more despotic than the old one,—who was 


in his turn to be driven from the throne. 

Order was at once restored, but Clement found himself again 
destitute. General de Guyon had left in disgust, and was sup- 
posed to be travelling in Germany, nor could the young man ob- 
tain any position from the new government, which he had played 
such a prominent part in establishing. Had he not been able to 
write graphic letters, which were taken and “adopted” by the 
“regular correspondent” of the London Times, he would have 
starved. In return, the correspondent graciously gave him about 
one quarter of the amount paid him, finding at the same time a 
great deal of fault for what he received great praise for. . 

Late one afternoon, as Clement sat endeavoring to concoct a 
letter describing the re-organization of the army, he felt unusually 
dispirited. Winter was approaching, and he saw no chance of 
bettering his almost destitute condition. There was a knock at 
the door. 

“ Enter !” he exclaimed, and sprang to his feet to welcome his 
visitor. ‘“ Why, Harry Lawson, how are you ?” 

It was a young English painter, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted for some time. 

“Well, Clement. But you look as sad and gloomy as though 
you had not a friend in the world.” 

“ Neither have I many.” 

“ What matter? Why have the blues about it? Bear up, my 
good fellow, and quit these melancholy musings. Next thing 
your morbid imagination will take the reins of your mind, and 
drive you headlong into despair.” 

“There is no imagination about my position,” said Clement, 
shaking his head mournfully, and casting his eyes about the half- 
furnished, miserable room. “ All is stern reality.” 

“ Well, I admit that you have been somewhat unlucky of late ; 
so have I. ‘The stranger who ordered that copy of Murillo was 
probably frightened away by the revolution, and no one has even 
asked the price of those pictures of mine at the frame-dealers: 
Yet I don’t give up.” 

“Give up!” cried Clement. “Is it not best to give ap when 
one is in my condition? I could laugh at difficulties like yours— 
I have laughed at them. But mine is a sadder, harder fate. 
Reared in the lap of luxury, I became a beggared outcast—how, 
I may some day tell you,—and from that time I have struggled 
and writhed under the torments of poverty. When this revolution 
broke out, and I fancied that I was about to rise in my legitimate 
profession, a cloud again overshadowed the sun of my hopes, and 
I am again in the anaconda-like grasp of debt and poverty.” 

“ But, Clement.” 

“ Hear me out!” exclaimed the wretched young man. “ Was 
my name pure and unstained as is my soul—was I in such a posi- 
tion that no man’s poisonous breath could taint my reputation 
after death, then I could court death. But for years, Harry, have 
I striven to obtain a position whence I could silence certain venomed 
tongues which poisoned my early life. They doubtless think me 
dead ; but ’tis the thought of conquering their malice—of standing 
erect in my native land as their peer, which stays my hand—which 
prevents my ending a most miserable life.” 

“ Tut, tut, Clement! this will never do. Have faith, and don’t 
let your feelings destroy your energies. You are no worse off 
than I am, and perhaps may take the same panacea.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Listen, and I will tell you. It was for that I came. But it is 
getting to be dark. Suppose we adjourn to a coffec-house ?” 

“ Agreed,” said Clement, with a sigh. “I wish I had your 
philosophy and buoyancy of feelings.” 

The two friends went out into the gay streets, and were soon 
enjoying some excellent coffee together. 

“Now, Clement,” said Lawson, “listen tome. Like you, lam 
miserably poor and not over content with my lot. This great 
metropolis, with its villany and its dishonesty, is distasteful. I 
would fain be in the wilderness, yet not alone. ‘This revolutionary 
struggle has given me an appetite for deeds of daring. I would 
fain hear the trumpets ring out their loud blasts, and rush into the 
fight, anxious for death or an honorable life.” 

“ Ay!” exclaimed Clement, his cheeks flushing with enthusiasm, 
and his eye kindling at the impassioned tone of his friend. “Such 
a life would be glorious ; but where can it be followed * How and 
where can the field be taken ¢” 

“ Enlist.” 

“What! become a machine—a puppet, to mount guard before 
a palace, or oppose popular liherty? I would rather die!” 

“Right. But there is a land, Clement, where the soldier is not 
mere machine. ty Go land and of 

“What! Algevia 

“Even so. The new dynasty has determined to perpetuate the 
conquest of Charles the Tenth, and to subjugate the warlike tribes 
of Saracens who now inbabit it. A new army is now being raised, 
and in it there is to be a legion composed exclusively of foreign- 
ers. Why can we not enlist together, and visit that romantic land 
as comrades—we who have ever been friends ?”’ 

“We can,” said holding out his hand, which Harry 


“ To-morrow, Harry,—to-morrow. Aste great poet says, ‘If 
’tis to be done, when “tis done, then ’tis well ‘twere done quickly.’ 
Come to my room early; we will breakfast together, and then 
sign the roll.” 

“Good !” exclaimed the delighted artist. “Our bounty money 
will pay our debts, purchase some few luxuries, and then huzza 
for Africa 1” 

“Yes, yes. Let the struggle again commence. Gird on thy 
armor, energy ; arm thyself, ambition ; put on thy iron guantlets, 


all-powerful will. The citadel may yet be carried. Hope’s flag 
gleams from the battlements, and faith will win the victory.” , 

“Till to-morrow morning, Clement, adieu!’ And the friends 
parted for the night. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TIDE TURNS. 


Tue chasseurs of Africa! Never did six handred and ninety. 
eight braver men cross the war-tracked Mediterranean, then those 
new comrades of Clement and Harry Lawson. They were the 
only representatives of the Anglo-Saxon race, but there was no 
lack of fair-haired Germans, stoical Swiss, daring Poles, wild- 
looking Italians, with a majority of Frenchmen. Most of the 
foreigners were mere vagabonds, too indolent to earn an honest 
livelihood at home, and exiled for political or social crimes. To 
them the legion was a common-sewer, wherein the scum of society 
drifted ; but it was different with the French recruits. Most of 
these were young men, many thrown adrift by the recent revolu- 


‘tion, who looked upon themselves as carrying the musket only 


until they could wear the epaulette. No opportunity was suffered 
to pass which would qualify them for promotion without improv- 
ing it; and during the pleasant passage, not only tactics but en- 
gineering were ordinary topics of discussion. Why not? Pro- 
motion is open to every Frenchman, and the private feels with 
pride that he in turn may command. ‘The path of glory is open 
to all. 

At last the shores of Africa appeared in sight, and the transport 
let go her anchor in the harbor of Algiers. All was life on board. 
The men were in full uniform, and grasped their muskets ; officers 
were telling off their squads for disembarking, and the band were 
playing the inspiring notes of the “ Marseilles Hymn.” 

On landing, a varied scene presented itself as the legion filed 
through the narrow streets. There were the thick-lipped negro, 
indigenous to the land,—the guant, bright-eyed Arab, his con- 
queror, and the bold Frenchman, who in his turn was becoming 
lord of the soil; Jews, bent on traffic; haughty Turks, loaded 
with arms ; graceful Greeks, in flowing fustanelles ; veiled women, 
carrying water from the fountains ; trains of loaded camels, and 
other novel sights, almost bewildered the newly-arrived Europeans. 
But they had little time for observation, as the column to which 
they were detailed had already left, and was encamped a few 
miles out. 

The chasseurs were, generally speaking, delighted with this 
prospect of being led at once into action ; and as they approached 
the main body, they sang a wild war-song in chorus with the roll- 
ing drums, making the time with their onward tramp. When 
they reached the camp, they found the regiments under arms to 
receive them, and wére welcomed with loud cheers as they filed 
past, to take their place on the extreme right—the post of honor. 

That night all was merriment around the blazing watch-fires. 
Some came to obtain from the newly-arrived chasseurs news from 
home ; others to offer them a soldier’s welcome, and to drain the 
flasks of the sutlers until they were empty. Every one had his 
questions to ask, or his song to sing, or his story to tell, and it 
was near daybreak ere they lay down around the smouldering 
watch-fires. 

The inspiring notes of the reveille restored animation to the 
bivouac. Baggage was packed, the orderlies bustled about, and 
soon the long column was in motion. At its head were the chas- 
seurs, in their dark-green uniforms, and marching with their light 
step to the sound of their martial clarions. Ere they had marched 
a league, there was a sudden quarrel between two sergeants of the 
company in which Clement and Harry had been drafted. Some 
old grudge had been revived ; words led to blows; and when the 
pugnacious combatants were ordered to the rear, Clement and his 
friend were appointed to fill their places. 


“T told you so!” cried Harry. “Here we are, promoted the 
very first day. Keep up good courage, and all will yet be well.” 

Clement was indeed in his element, and rising to the post of 
orderly sergeant, his company was soon distinguished for its high 
discipline, and for the correctness with which it performed the 
difficult evolutions of the intricate drill. Military training in early 
life is sure to betray itself, and Clement found himself treated a 
an equal by his officers, while his comrades respected his superict 
soldiership. 

Onward moved the column, its martial music echoing among 
steep hills and precipitous ravines, while before them retreated the 
Arabs, as the eagles fice to the mountains, or the tigers to the jut 
gies. But as the invaders entered the broad plains before Cor 
stantina, the horsemen would ride boldly up to the troops, firing 
their long muskets as they advanced. Then, drawing their scim- 
etars, and calling upon Allah, they would fall fiercely upon the 
troops, who would halt, form squares, and fire, while the agile 
chasseurs would harass the foe. Let the Arabs collect in masse 
for the purpose of riding down these sharpshooters, and the light 
artillery would pour forth such a desolating storm of grapeshot, 
that the assailants would take flight. The skirmish was ended. 

Two or three of these attacks each day, with an occasion 
attempt at surprise during the night, enlivened the tedious march, 
and in due time the column reached the city to be attacked. ‘Thet 
was it that the leader of the expedition arrived, escorted by a com 
pany of spahis, or native horsemen, and there was great curiosity 
to see who had been sent asa commander. The field-pieces thu 
dered forth a salute, the bands played, and as the general passe 
down the line, weleomed by loud shouts, Clement's heart beat hig! 
with joy. It was the veteran De Guyon. ‘The wily Louis Ph 
lippe had won his allegiance by offering this coveted command. 

The arranged plans for storming the city of Constantina we 
approved, with some slight amendments, by General de Guy 
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The chasseurs led the van, and on the captains drawing lots for 
the “forlorn hope,” it was won by the company of which Clement 
was orderly sergeant. Onward they went, with noiseless steps, 
silent tongues and palpitating hearts, creeping up the craggy 
height until beneath the low walls of the fortress. So near were 
they, that they could distinctly hear the tramp of the unsuspecting 
sentries. ‘The stillness of death prevailed among the chassecurs, 
though the long and hard-drawn breath of the men, the nervous 
grasp with which they held their rifles, with sword bayonets fixed, 
and their eager attention for the signal, showed that their nerves 
were well braced for the eoming encounter. 

Up went the signal rocket. The drums on every hand beat the 
charge, and the measured tread of the different regiments advanc- 
ing at double quick time, broke on the silence of the stilly night, 
while within the fort all was confusion as the men hastened to 
their guns. The chasseurs remained where they had been posted, 
eager for the fray, but too well disciplined to move. 

“Down, my braves,—down !” shouted Clement. And scarcely 
was the command obeyed, when bright flashes shone forth from 
the embrasures above them, followed by the reports of the guns, 
as the grapeshot crashed down through the olive-trees on the ad- 
yancing troops. ‘Now then! Onward!” 

And with a cheer which rang high above the sharp volleys of 
musketry, the chasseurs leaped, like so many cats, up into the 
fortress. Now came the deadly strife, as bayonet gleamed against 
scimetar, and yataghan flashed against sword. Then came the 
din, the crash, the cry for quarter, and the agonizing shricks of 
the wounded, the chasseurs dashing madly forward, and the Arabs 
resisting with the stubborn courage of men fighting for their 
homes. 

In the struggle, Clement saw advancing towards them, in the 
dim light of the morning, a green banner, one of the sacred 
ensigns of Mahomet. “Forward—forward!” he shouted, and 
soon was at the side of the standard bearer, who defended his trust 
with desperate valor. The conflict was of short duration, and 
Clement, with the captured standard in one hand, and reeking 
sword-bayonet in the other, rejoined his company, who received 
him with shouts of admiration. 

Now the French columns found their way into the fortress, and 
the deadly strife commenced, the chasseurs leading the van, with 
the green flag just captured by Clement waving in their midst. 
To the wild shouts of conflict—the crash, the din, the tumult of 
the fight—an irregular fire now ensued, as the Arabs retreated 
within the barracks of the citadel. 

Just then, up galloped General de Guyon, and in an instant 
he ordered the light artillery to the spot. A volley from their 
pieces knocked the barrack-doors into splinters, and he was about 
to order a charge, when a shot from the barracks struck his arm, 
and he sank forward on the neck of his horse. - 

“No more fighting for me to-day,” said he, as Clement sprang 
to his side. “ But give the word to advance.” 

“Forward! Revenge your general!” cried Clement, with a 
spirit-stirring energy that was answered by a shout from the chas- 
seurs. They rushed into the barracks like an ocean wave, and 
the defeated foo were swept away like the drifting fragments of a 
wrecked frigate. In vain did the enemy resist, with bigoted 
courage ; the chasseurs dashed madly forward where tho foe stood 
thickest, and soon the victory was won. 

The French occupied Constantina, the proud citadel of Moslem 
tyranny, but fearful was the price paid for it in human blood. 
Among the mortally wounded was Harry Lawson, and when Cle- 
ment found him, he was ghastly pale, the blood streaming from a 
fearful sabre-cut on his head, though his countenance wore the 
pleasant smile of other days. Raising him on one knee, Clement 
put his canteen to his lips, and the swallows which he took appeared 
to revive him. 

“Clement,” said he, “your luck has changed. You will—” 
But he spoke not another word. His under jaw dropped; his 
enn he gave a convulsive groan ; he was 

jead | 

Sadly wailed the clarions of the chasseurs that afternoon, as 
Harry Lawson’s corpse, wrapped in an Arab cloak, was deposited 
in the ground. His frank and manly bearing had gained him 
many friends, and Clement mourned him as a brother lost. 

The next morning, all the troops were drawn up in a hollow 
square, and the “general orders” were read. “I am forgotten,” 
thought Clement, as name after name was mentioned; but his 
turn came. The staff-officer read : 

“Lastly, Orderly-sergeant Clement Clayton, of the chasseurs, 
having gallantly led the forlorn hope, been the first to enter the 
fortress, captured a sacred standard, and rendered the commander- 
in-chief important service at a critical moment, for these reasons 
he is decorated as knight of the Legion of Honor, promoted to a 
captaincy, and appointed aid-de-camp to General de Guyon.” 

Clement heard no more, but fainted in the ranks. When he 
recovered consciousness, he was in the general’s quarters, and the 
kind-hearted veteran was bending over him with paternal solicitude. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CAREERS OF CRIME. 

Mr. Joun Srencer, after his father’s death, and his marriage 
to a widow almost eqtally wealthy with himself, became one of 
the magnates of New York. No one’s name appeared oftener in 
the papers in connection with public schemes of improvement ; no 
one gave more liberally to all those benevolent societies which 
published the names of their donors, nor was there any one more 
frequently held up to the admiring gaze of the young as a “ model 
merchant.” Leaving the old mansion near the Battery, he inhab- 
ited a splendid mansion in Bond Street, and came down town 


every morning in his carriage, with two strapping black fellows in 
livery. After business hours, however, he showed his want of 
pride by riding up Broadway in an omnibus, with a condescend- 
ing air quite refreshing to behold. 

One day, on approaching his house with his usual consequen- 
tial step, the servant who let him in informed him that a man was 
in the parlor, waiting to see him. 

“Do you know who it is ?” “ 

“No, sir,” replied the domestic, shrinking before the frowning 
gaze of his master; “ but he seems queer-like.” 

“ Queer-like !” 

“Yes, sir. He’s very shabby, and I didn’t like to let him in, 
but he wouldn’t go away. Hark, sir! He’s a singing.” 

What audacity! Yes—some’audacious intruder was actually 
singing a verse of “ Coal-black Rose,” the popular melody then. 

“Some fellow has mistaken the house, or is drunk!” angrily 
remarked the irritated merchant. “ Go to the stable, and tell James 
to come here. I may want him.” 

Then, with his most imposing look, Mr. Spencer entered his 
parlor, where a bloated, vulgar-looking man sat in a luxurious 
chair, his dirty boots on the centre-table, and a bad cigar in his 
mouth, which diffused anything but an agreeable perfume. 

“ Look here, sir,”” began the offended owner of the establish- 
ment ; “how dare—” But when he had gotten thus far, he recog- 
nized the unbidden guest, and a feeling of agony almost took 
away his strength. 

“ Yes, old covey,—I dare. Of course, I dare come and see my 
old friend, for I knew you would be glad to see me.” 

“ Ah! well—yes!” ejaculated the merchant, with a feeling of 
uneasiness which he vainly endeavored to shake off. 

“Of course. But you are slow.” 

“Slow?” 

“Yes, slow. Now, were I you, John Spencer, I should have 
exclaimed, as I entered the room, ‘ Goodness, my old friend Pike, 
how are you? Iam delighted to sec you. Hallo, John, James, 
Thomas ig ” 

“ Here I am, sir,” said the coachman, rushing in as he heard his 
name called, and followed by the footman. 

“ All right,” exclaimed Pike. ‘“ Which of you has the wine in 

” 

“John, the footman,” said Thomas, unable to divine what was 
going on. 

“Well, John, bring some sherry and crackers. Quick, sir!” 

The domestics vanished, leaving their master in doubt as to 
whether he was awake or was the victim of a nightmare. A cold 
perspiration bathed his sallow face, and he felt incapable of action. 

“While waiting for the rosy old fellow,” said Pike, “tell us 
how you are. You never play now, I suppose ?”’ 

The afflicted man shook his head. 

“Never have one pack of cards in your hand and the other in 
your sleeve, eh ?” 

“Tt was you who taught me,” muttered Spencer. 

“ Yes—I rendered you a good many services, old boy. By the 
way, have you ever heard of Clement Spencer ?” 

“No. He was undoubtedly lost at sea.” 

“Good for you, for do you know that will was not destroyed, 
after all.” 

“ What will?” eagerly inquired the terrified merchant, before 
whose vision dark shadows of the past began to flit. 

“ What will!’ was the cool reply. ‘ Now you must have a very 
bad memory. Shall I tell you the story, to refresh it?” 

“T know of no will,” doggedly remarked Mr. Spencer. 

“ That's trie. But do you remember hunting for one once, with 
that old fox, your father, when his brother lay dead in the house? 
Aha! your recollection is improving, for you change color.” 

“Had we not a right to search, being the nearest relatives ?” 

“ Perhaps you had, but if you had been smarter you would have 
found it, as Egan did.” 

“What! Did that drunken rascal find a will ?” 

“ That you will some day find out, old covey. I was away at 
the time, you know, managing matters so as to get that young 
cadet into trouble. It was not a badly laid scheme, after all, to 
get that crazy fool into a quarrel with him, and then, after tripping 
him up by a cord across the path, to take his own pistol, and give 
the other a flesh wound. Prompt decision carried it through, eh ?”’ 

“ But all this is past,” muttered the agonized merchant. 


“Not at all—not at all,” replied Pike, with a cunning leer. 
“ Egan is alive, and so is his wife, who has kept your uncle’s will 
like the apple of her eye. How would you like to give up those 
coal mines, my boy ?” 

The servant now brought in a waiter, with a decanter of wine 
and some biscuit. Filling a glass, Pike tossed it off, and then 
replenished it. 

“ Good wine, Spencer; better than what we used to got when 
we went about disguised. Rare times those, though.” 

“But I thought you went away ?” asked the agonized merchant. 
“T thought my father paid you to leave ?” 

“So he did. He laid down the cash, and threatened to indict 
me if I came back. So I went to the other side of the pond, but 
luck has of late been bad—very bad. What could I do better 
than to come back again, and see my old friends ?” 

“ Welk” 

“Well!” mimicked Pike. ‘Is that your greeting to the old 
professor, who gave you lessons in what has enabled you to get 
rich.” 

“Do you mean to say that I have got rich by gambling ?” 

“ Yes—not perhaps with cards, but with stocks and merchandise. 
So just fork over a few thousands to me.” 

“Thousands! Why, did not my father pay you for your 
villany ?” 


“Very well. With his letters, and what testimony I can pick 
up, quite a pretty early history of your honorable meanness can 
be written. Here goes for a row, if you say so.” 

“ Hush—hush!” said John Spencer, who heard his carriage 
draw up before the door. “I will do what is right.” 

“ Aha !” cried Pike, with a look of malignant triumph. 
are afraid, after all. Well, be liberal.” 

“ Here, take my purse,” said the merchant. “It contains over 
a hundred dollars, and if you will meet me to-morrow, I will 
endeavor to satisfy you.” 

“ Meet you where ?” 

“ Any where. Stay. I will pass by the arsenal in Centre Street - 
in my carriage, about two o’clock, and take you in. We can ride 
out to the ‘red cottage,’ and there arrange our business.” 

“ Agreed. I knew you would be generous,” said Pike, taking 
another glass of sherry, and lingering along as he went to the 
door, as if examining the house. Each moment seemed.an age, 
and when the door fairly closed, he drew a long breath. Then 
came the consciousness that the respite was but a temporary one. 
Never mind ; terms could be and must be made. 

“ Who was your visitor?” asked Mrs. Spencer, sweeping majes- 
tically into the room. ‘“ Pshaw! I smell tobacco smoke. How 
can you suffer such conduct in my drawing-room ¢” 

The troubled husband stammered out an apology, but all that 
night his mind was ill at ease. His troubled imagination peopled 
the silence of his chamber, as though the memories of the past 
could assume an actual existence, and he determined to have the 
troublesome Pike removed, whatever might be the cost. Had he 
dared, he would have hired him to be assassinated ; as it was, he 
determined to use gold instead of steel. 

The next day, Pike and Meredith Egan emerged from that 
rotten core of New York’s heart—the Five Points, and were loung- 
ing along the sidewalk in front of the arsenal, when the rich mer- 
chant drove up. 

“ What!” was his exclamation, when they approached the door 
of the carriage, as it stopped ; “two of you?” 

“Yes,” coolly remarked Pike, as he handed his companion into 
the carriage. ‘“ We work in couples, old fellow, just as you and I 
used to pluck pigeons when you was my pupil. You really have 
done credit to my lessons.” 

“ Where shall I drive to?” inquired the coachman. 

“The Red Cottage.” 

This was a somewhat equivocal resort in what was then the 


You 


- suburbs of the city, although its site is now covered by blocks of 


magnificent houses. To Mr. Spencer’s great joy, Pike proposed, 
without ceremony, that the troublesome witnesses should all go 
abroad ; and then came the sum to be paid them, in which the 
merchant wished to include a delivery of the will. The will, how- 
ever, appeared out of the question, as Egan denied all knowledge 
of it, while Pike had even forgotten his allusion to it the previous 
evening. ‘The price of the exile was then discussed, Spencer and 
Pike haggling like tigers quarrelling for their prey. 

“ An exposure would not be agreeable,” sneeringly remarked 
Pike. 

“Neither would it be in any way profitable,” was the reply. 

“ Well, say ten thousand dollars.” 

“ Ten thousand furies !”’ shouted Mr. Spencer, knitting his brow 
and grinding his teeth. “I would not give that sum to save your 
lives.” 

- “I don’t believe you would,” was the cool reply. 

At last, after a protracted discussion, which was in fact a tour- 
nament of rascality, it was agreed that each should receive one 
hundred dollars, with an annuity of five hundred, to be paid quar- 
terly in Paris, so long as they remained there. Pike had evidently 
made inquiries on the subject, for he insisted on having the busi- 
ness closed before the French consul, where the terrified merchant 
reluctantly signed the papers, and deposited a bond that the 
annuity should be forthcoming. Verily doth “conscience make 
cowards of us all.” 

It was a week before a vessel was to sail for Havre, and at the 
request of Egan’s wife, the “witnesses,” as Pike called the trio, 
went to Brooklyn. The night before they were to sail, John 
Spencer sat communing with his gloomy thoughts, biting his lips 
with rage, and a prey not only to the anguish of remorse, but to 
the mortification of having to pay so largely for silence. All at 
once he thought of the will. Did it exist? Would it be used for 
further extortion ? 

Uneasy and troubled in spirit, he determined to go and see the 
“ witnesses” again, although he had bidden theni—and gladly, 
too—farewell. It was a raw, foggy night, and a servant, who was 
in the hall as the merchant went out, noticed that his master had 
a haggard, vacant look, as if his thoughts were wandering. On- 
ward he strode, often jostling rudely against passers-by, for so 
dense was the fog that it was not easy to distinguish objects in the 
dark streets. ‘The ferry was reached ; the river was crossed ; but 
ere the boat was made fast, the heart-stricken man pushed forward, 
and fell between the wharf and the boat, his head striking the edge 
of the platform. ’ 

There was a stifled shriek,—a plash in the gurgling waves. For 
a moment the wounded and drowning man struggled convulsively, 
his blood crimsoning the foaming waters around him. But when 
the boat was backed from the wharf, and search was made for the 
unknown victim to his own impetuosity, no trace of him could be 
found. John Spencer had ended his successful yet crime-stamped 
career. His body was swept down the harbor by a strong ebbing 
tide, and his disembodied spirit passed to the eternal judgment-scat ! 

[concLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots. } 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


THE CITY OF BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 

We present herewith a striking view of the city of Berne, the 
capital of a canton of the same name, and one of the most picturesque 
in all Switzerland. Our view is taken from a point where 

it is seen to the best advantage. The river which winds so grace- 
fully at the foot of the hill on which Berne is built, is the Aar. 
The town is one of the handsomest in Europe, and the cathedral, 
the tower of which is conspicuous in our picture, is a magnificent 
structure. In the foreground the artist has a a charac- 
teristic group of Swiss peasants enjoying a picnic and dance upon 
the green river bank. The Of are chiefly built of 
freestone, and are remarkable for their elegance and neatness. 
The lation of Berne is about 30,000, and the Federal Diet 
assembles here and at Zurich alternately. Its university was 
founded in 1834. There is also an observatory, a fine public 
library, a museum of natural history, an arsenal, and a mint. Its 
chief manufactures are of gunpowder, fire-arms, mathematical in- 
struments, hats, paper and leather. Berne is said to derive its 
name from baaren, the plural of bar (a German name signifying 
“bear”’), and that animal figures extensively in carving, on door 
posts, armorial bearings, fountains, signs, and public buildings 
throughout the city ; and it is a curious fact that for many centu- 
ries a number of live bears have been kept here at the public 
expense. A notice of Berne would 
be imperfect if it did not mention 


“I the reward and honor of the hunt; I boldly risked m 
skin at the combat of Wangen, when I took many prisoners.” 
Half a century hed not dapsed when the same causes produced a 
ter storm. The se s complained that Berne wished to 
take away the chief power from an ese ane it to the people. 
They, therefore, resolved, at an assembly held at Nidan, on the 
ers of the lake of Brienne, to unite together and completely 
overthrow the ambitious city. The rumor of this great undertak- 
ing spread beyond the Alps and the Jura. Help came to this 
league from Savoy and Upper Bourgoyne. Seven hundred —_ 
neurs with towering helmets, fifteen hundred knights completely 
armed, three thousand cavaliers, and more than fifteen thousand 
infantry, met against Berne, under the command of the Count 
Gérard de Valangin, imperial bailiff of transjuron Bourgogne. 
Thus the empire and a powerful nobility threatened a single city, 
which appeared incapable of resistance. The little town of Lau- 
pen, situated on the Singine, three es from Berne, was be- 
sieged by the forces of the ae. The bailiff sent for speedy 
reinforcements. It was decided in a general council that of two 
brothers one should march, and six hundred men soon advanced 
under Jean de Bourbenberg. They penetrated into the little town, 
resolved to defend it even unto death. The Bernese, who had 
attempted to satisfy the enemy by declaring themselves ready to 


took the command. Whilst the Bernese of the city and of th 
neighborhood were flocking together beneath the standard, one of 
their number repaired, im te, to the Swiss of. the s can 
tons. They were not bound to render them assistance; neverths 
less, they replied to the ambassador: “ True, aor is proved 
in time of r; tell your brethren that they ma y eon 
of the Waldstatten.”. Several of the of Switzer 
Tell, Werner, Stauffacher, and others—were still living, 

They armed nine hundred men, who the Brunig, descended 
through the valleys, atid encam on the 20th of June, 1339, 
before Berne, where they found eighty horsemen from Soleun, 
well-armed and eauipped. The women and children were at th 
foot of the altars; alms were given, and solemn procession 
formed. At midnight, Erlach gave orders to depart. By moon 
light, the nine hundred men from the Waldstatten, three hundred 
from Hasli, three hundreé from Sibenthal, four thousand citizen 
belonging to the city and neighborhood, a body of horse, with the 
eighty from Soleure, set out on their march, with the priest Die. 
4 Baseloria at their head. From the top of the walls, women, 
old men and children watched the progress of the army, till it dis- 
red in the woods. When the armies faced each other on the 
ramberg, Laupen, words of en. and 

Y great impatience. One of the 

men of Schwite exclaimed: “ Ad- 
vance, who will, we are ready!” 


its numerous public fountains, all 
of which are ornamented with 
elaborate sculptures. Berne was 
founded by Berchtold, duke of Za- 
ringen, who, in 1191, fortified the 
peninsula formed by the Aar on 
which the town stands, and invited 
merchants and craftsmen to resort 
thither for protection. In 1218, it 
was raised to a free town of the 
empire, and in 1353 was received 
into the Swiss confederation. In 
1798, it was taken possession of by 
the French, and from 1799 to 1803 
was the seat of the new Helvetic 
vernment established by France. 
1831, a supreme council was 
established in the place of the old 
oligarchical government. The his- 
tory of the city and canton of 
Berne, could it be given entire, * 
would not fail to prove exceedingly 
interesting. Situated in the wes- 
tern pait of Switzerland, and bor- 
dering on the eastern cantons, it is 
surrounded on the north, west and 
south by others, so that it may be 
regarded as the central one, and 
thus peculiarly fitted to become the 
head of the existing confederation. 
That canton was, from its com- 
mencement, the refuge not only of 
citizens and artizans, who t 
security for their industry, but also 
of several noble families, who 
wished to associate their fortune 
with that of a city to which they 
were strongly attached. In this 
way it is easy to account for the 
success of this peaceful community ; 
in early times it had able chiefs, 
who made it their glory to extend 
its boundaries, and an energetic 
population to execute their resolu- 
tions. Though it could not always 
dispense with foreign protection, 
it did so as soon as favorable cir- 
cumstances permitted. Its spirit 
and energy were, indeed, often ap- 
parent. he young republic, for 
example, was threatened by the 
powerful counts of Kibourg, and 
wanted a bridge over the Aar; but 
the count, who ruled on the right 
bank, forbade them to continue the 
work when it had been half com- 
<4. The Bernese had, there- 
re, recourse to their valiant friend 
and patron, Peter of Savoy, who 
was master of the Pays du Vaud, 
and who was su Charlemagne 
the Small, and thanks to his pacific 
intervention, the bridge was finish- 
ed. Soon after, Peter had to sus- 
tain a war, when fivehundred young 
Bernese marched to his help. On 
seeing them, Peter, in his joy, swore 
that, if he were victorious, he would 
grant the Bernese whatever the 
might demand. He gained a tri- 
amph, and the standard-bearer said 
to the count : “‘ We wish for neither 


CITY OF BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


satisfy just demands, saw that their onl lay in fighting. 
But who should be their chief? They hesi to appoint him, 
well knowing that victory would depend on the choice they were 
about to make. As the council were deliberating, Rodolphe d’Er- 
lach, eldest son of Ulrich, the conqueror at 1, was seen 
to enter the city on horseback. The knight of Erlach was both a 
vassal of Nidan and a citizen of Berne. He belonged to the two 
camps, and he would have wished to contract an honorable peace. 
The count refused, and disdainfully allowed Erlach to go and 
fight in the ranks of his fellow-citizens. “It is,” said he, “ a tri- 
fling thing to me, one man out of two hundred helmets and a hun- 
dred and forty knights devoted to my service.” Erlach said, as 


father and of command was conferred upon 
Rodol acclamation. Then he rose and said to the assem- 


Erlach knew well what use he must 
make of his robust, valiant, but 
little experienced soldiers. He did 


ces, and determined to profit by 
their enthusiasm to inflict one de- 
cisive blow. The men from the 
Waldstatten had asked for the 
honor of fighting with the cavalry, 
He was oblige’ to grant it them. 
Erlach himself to the op- 
ite of the enemies’ infantry with 
Bernese, and addressed them 

as follows: “Where are you, joy- 
ous youths, whom we continually 
see at Berne, decked with flowen 
and feathers, the first at all the 
To-day the of the 
epends on . Here is the 
standard. Here Erlach Then 


usual, after a di , saw in this 
the signal for fligh t, and immedi- 
ately disbanded. Erlach cried out: 
“ The victory is ours ; the cowards 
enemy was en charge 
tance. At the hour 
\ the conquerors flew to the help of 
' the Swiss and men of Soleure, who 
gy checked the cavalry. 
t last they gave way; a 
number of sei perished. The 


ty 

towering helmets, and twenty-seven 

found on the field. After the pur 
suit, the met on the field of 
battle. All on their knees to 
thank God for having protected the 
army and the general. Erlack 
said to his soldiers : “I shall never 
forget that I owe this victory to the 
confidence of my fellow-citizens and 
to your valor, brave, loyal, bétoved 
friends and defenders from the 
Waldstatten and Soleure. When 
our descendants shall hear the tale 
of this battle, they shall esteem 
most highly this mutual friendship; 
in their dangers and their war, 
they will remember from what 
ancestors they are nigh 
victorious army passed ight 
on the field of Lelie, according to 
custom; next day it entered the 
city of Berne in triumph, bearing 
the captured banners and the armé 
of the seigneurs who had perished. 


It was decreed that the anniversary 


of the victory at Laupen should be 
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WASHINGTON BIDDING FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER. 
One of the most beaatifal traits in the admirable character ot 

our revered Washington was filial affection. To his mother, who 

was so largely instrumental in magn: | his mind, educating his 
heart, and teaching him to love “ er was lovely and of 
good report,” he ever evinced the most devoted attachment, the 
most deferential submission, and the am tenderness. Every 
one remembers the proof he gave of attachment to her when 
bat about fourteen years of age. At that time, “a grave and ear- 
nest boy, with an expanding intellect, and a d ion 
for on ise,” as Irving writes, his imagination was kindled by 
stories of the exploits of the British navy, and many members of 
his family favored his desire to obtain a midshipman’s commission. 

“The great difficulty,” says Irving, “ was to procure the assent of 

his mother. She was brought, ver, to acquiesce; a mid- 

shipman’s warrant was obtained, and it is even said that the lug- 

of the youth was actually on board of a man-of-war, anchored 
in the river just below Mount Vernon. At the eleventh hour the 
mother’s heart faltered. ‘This was her eldest born. A son, whose 
strong and steadfast character promised to be a support to herself 
and protection to the other children. The thought of his being 
completely severed from her, and 

exposed to the hardships of a 

boisterous profession, overcame 

even her resolute mind, and at 
her w t remonstrances, the 
nautical scheme was given up.” 

‘The grace with which young 

Washin yielded at this crisis 

did the highest honor to his heart. 

And well was it for his native 

land that he proved an obedient 

son. His enrolment in the sea- 
service of Great Britain would 
have given a totally different com- 
plexion to his whole career, and 
isolated her ablest champion from 

America in the hour of her trial. 

Long after the incident we have 

referred to, when he had attained 

the highest eminence that man 
ever reached, his first care was to 
pay his mother honor, and to 
seck her blessing before he en- 
tered on the final stage of his 

lorious and unparalleled career. 

Suse preceding the period of his 

departure for New York to take 

the oath of office, on being elect- 
ed president of the States to 
which his valor had given free- 
dom, and to which his wisdom 
was about to impart the enduring 
strength of cohesion and identity 
of aim and object, he hastened to 

Fredericksburg, where, at the age 

of eighty-five years, and afflicted 

by a disease the most terrible that 
can tax the fortitude of humanity 

—cancer in the breast—his mother 

resided, bowed with age and shat- 

tered with pain, but sustained by 

Christian resignation, and buoyed 

up with natural pride at being the 

parent of such a son. ‘The inter- 
view is described as having been 
most affecting. She speeded him 

on his mission; he promising a 

speedy return to report to 

how the inaugural steps of what 

remained of that great enterprise 

had been gono through ; and she 
admonishing him of the unlikeli- 
hood that she should be alive to 
receive him, but assuring him of 
her conviction that he would in 
all things prove worthy of the 
destiny had evidently 
marked out for him ; both mother 
and son dissolved in tears at the 

thought that they had looked w 

on each for the 

It is this ennobling episode in the 

patriot’s life that our artist has 

endeavored to render in the en- 
graving ; and the reader will, we 
think, agree with us that he has 
succeeded as far as the material 
employed in the delineation will 
admit of the portrayal of emo- 
tion at once too subtle and_ too 
sacred to be capable of tangible 
delineation zh the medium 
of the pencil. ‘To the credit of 
our nation, we are not merely 
jealous of the fame of our great 
countryman in eve rticular, 
but we extend our tle and at- 
tachment to his memory to that of 
his mother. And not in words 
only, The corner-stone of the 
monument erected at her grave at 

Fredericksburg, was laid by Andrew Jackson, president of the 
United States, in May, 1833, amidst every accessory of public 

ceremonial that could testify to the solemnity and strength of a 

people’s veneration. As the ex nt of this sentiment the presi- 

dent said that “when the American pilgrim shall, in after ages, 
come up to this high and ns place, and lay his hand upon this 
sacred column, may he recall the virtues of her who sleeps be- 
neath, and depart with his affections purified, and his piety 
strengthened, while he invokes blessings upon the memory of the 
moter of omg oe It would be absurd in us to attempt in 

is connection, and in 8 at our disposal, a biography or 

a eulogy of Washington. The ablest pens and tongues nd re- 
corded his virtues and his greatness :—Washington Irving, the 
father of American literature, has just completed a most fascina- 
ting life of the Father of his Country, and Edward Everett, our 
most polished orator, is even now repeating his story in strains of 
unequalled eloquence. And it is one of the most encouraging 

signs of the times that Irving’s book is that most eagerly sought 
alter by the public, and that Everett’s oration attracts larger 
audiences that can be called to listen to any other theme. 
Ainong the many European e ies on Washington, there is none 
which strikes us as more Prem appreciative than that of Fontanes 
(Blage Funebre de Washington), which we translate from the 


“There are extraordinary men who appear from time 


and command. An unknown and superior cause sends them at 
the proper hour to found the cradle, or repair the ruins of empires. 
It is in vain that these men, designated in advance, hold them- 
selves apart or mingle with the mass; the hand of fortune sud- 
denly raises them, and bears them rapidly, from triumph to tri- 
umph, tothe height of power. A sort of supernatural inspiration 
animates all their thoughts; an invisible momentum is imp 

to all their enterprises. The multitudes still look for them in their 
midst but find them no longer ; of raise their eyes, and behold, 
in a sphere glowing with light glory, him who seemed rash 
only in the eyes of ignorance and envy. Such is the privilege of 
great characters: they seem to belong so little to modern times, 
that even in their lifetime they impress something of the — 
and antique on everything they have the courage to execute. The 
American Revolution, of which we are contemporaries, seems in 
fact established forever. Washington began it by energy and 
completed it by moderation. He knew how to maintain it by 
directing it always towards the greatest prosperity of his country ; 
and it is this end alone which can justify enterprises so extraordi- 
nary at the tribunal of the fatare. It is for warriors alone to 


WASHINGTON TAKING FAREWELL OF HIS MOTHER. 


mark the place which Washington shall occupy among the famous 
captains. His success seemed to have more solidity than show, 
and judgment more than enthusiasm prevailed in his manner of 
commanding and of fighting. In the midst of all the disorders 
of camps, and of all the excesses inseparable from civil war, hu- 
manity found refuge in his tent and was never driven forth. In 
triumphs and in adversity, he was always tranquil as wisdom, and 
simple as virtue. The gentle affections remained within his 
heart, even at moments when the interests of his own cause 
seemed in a manner to justify the laws of vengeance. The im- 
pulses of a magnanimous character, without a oubt, achieve and 
maintain revolutions more surely than trophies or victories. The 
esteem won by the character of the American general contributed 
more than his arms to the independence of his country. soon 
as peace was signed he resigned to congress all the powers with 
which he was invested. He would employ only the arms of per- 
suasion against those of his countrymen who had gone astray. 
If he had been only valgarly ambitious, he might have over- 
whelmed the weakness of all divided factions, and where no con- 
stitution offered a barrier to audacity, he might have seized the 
reins of power, before laws had its use and limits. But 
these laws were solicited by himself with obstinate persistence. It 
was when it was im ble for ambition to usurp ie ig that 
he accepted, from choice of his fellow-citizens, the honor of 


ruling them for seven years. He had avoided authority when its 
exercise might have been arbitrary, he would only bear the bur- 
then when it was restricted to legitimate bounds. Such a charac- 
ter is worthy of the finest days of antiquity. We doubt, as we 
gather the traits which compose it, whether it ap 
in our century. We seem recovering a lost life of some of the 
illustrious men whose portraits Plutarch has so ably drawn. His 
administration was gentle and firm internally, noble and prudent 
externally. He always respected the usages of other nations, as 
he wished them to respect the rights of the American people. 
Thus, in all negotiations, the heroic simplicity of the president ot 
the United States treated without arrogance and without abase- 
ment, with the majesty of kings. Do not seek in his administration 
for those thoughts which this century calls great, and which he would 
have deemed only rash. His conceptions were more wise than 
bold ; he did not captivate admiration ; but he always held esteem 
at the same height, whether in camp or council, in business or in 
solitude. Washington had not those haughty and imposing traits 
which strike all minds; he displayed more method and justice 
than force and elevation in his ideas. He possessed especially, in 
a superior degree, that quality which is deemed vulgar, and which 
is so rare, that quality no less 
useful in the government of States 
than in the conduct of life, which 
imparts more ie than 
emotion to the soul, more 
happiness than glory to those who 
possess it, or to those who feel its 
effects :—I speak of common 
sense—common sense, whose old 
rules pride has too far rejected, 
and which it is time to reinstate 
in all its rights. Audacity des- 
troys, genius elevates, common 
sense preserves and ,perfects. 
Genius is entrasted with the glory 
of empires, but good sense alone 
can ensure their repose and their 
duration. Washington was born 
to an opulence which he had no- 
bly increased, like the heroes of 
ancient Rome, in the midst of ag- 
ricultural labors. Although he 
was the enemy of vain luxury, 
he wished American manners to 
be invested with some dignity. 
None of his countrymen ya 
liberty more warmly ; no one was 
more afraid of the exaggerated 
opinions of a few demagogues. 
His mind, friendly to order, con- 
stantly avoided all excess. He 
dared not insult the experience 
of ages; he wished neither to 
change everything, nor to destroy 
everything at once; and main- 
tained, in this view, the doctrines 
of the ancient lawgivers. Like 
them, Washington governed by 
the sentiments and the affections, 
rather than by orders and laws. 
He had only accepted power to 
strengthen the public prosperity ; 
he did not wish it conferred on 
him when America was happ 
and no longer required his devo- 
tion. He wished to enjoy in tran- 
quillity, like other citizens, the 
happiness a great people had re- 
ceived from him. But it was in 
vain that he abandoned the high- 
est place—the first man of Amer- 
ica was aiways Washington. 
Six years had hardly elapsed 
before he had quitted the admin- 
istration. This man, who for a 
long while had led armies, who 
was the chief of thirteen States, 
lived without ambition, in the 
quiet of the country, in the midst 
of vast domains cultivated by his 
hands, and by numerous herds 
which his cares had increased in 
the solitudes of a new world. He 
distinguished the close of his life 
by all the domestic and patriarch- 
virtues, after having adorned 
it by all the military and political 
virtues. America turned a re- 
spectful gaze to the retreat inhab- 
ited by her defender; and from 
this retreat, where so much glory 
was enclosed, often issued wise 
counsels, which had no less weight 
than in the days of his authority. 
His countrymen hoped to have 
him for a long time; but death 
suddenly removed him from the 
midst of enjoyments the most gen- 
tle and most worthy of old age.” 
The above is, on the whole, a cor- 
rect estimate of the character and 
services of our immortal Washington. Other European orators 
and writers—as Phillips, and Guizot, have attempted to delineate 
his character, and all have done him justice. But wherever par- 
allels have been sought between Washington and other great 
men of history they have failed, for, though resembling some 
in points, there is not ope whose career can be placed side by side 
with his—not one who comes up to his perfect standard. George 
Washington is himself alone. Tried in good fortune and adversity, 
in the fiery ordeal of calamity and doubt, and in the yet more fiery 
ordeal success, as a son, as a husband, as a private citizen, as 
a soMier, as a statesman, and as a ruler, he was equal to every 
circumstance and every requirement. As if to “give the world 
assufance of a man” perfect at all points, nature endowed him 
with physical qualities equal to his mental and moral attributes. 
Amidst a race of nobly formed men his figure was the most emi- 
nent and commanding ; among all the intellectual and impressive 
countenances that marked the revolutionary period, Washington's 
was the most expressive and the most intellectual. No one who 
once looked upon it ever forgot its venerable lineaments. It was 
necessary for the suceess of the American arms at the period 
when Washington took command of the army that no chieftain 
lers liberally endowed by nature should hold that position. It 
needed the heroic type of form to inspire respect among soldiers ; 
it needed the heroic type of mind to inspire friends with confidence, 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 
THE RECORD OF THE ROCKS. 


BY WHAIE PABOR. 


In the fall of 1855, small party set out iste in the afternoon to reach the 
' summit of Mount Washington, but darkness overtook them and they lost 
themselves. Meanwhile a storm came up, and the party sheltered them- 
selves as well as they could from its fary; but by ae one of them, a 
young lady, perished. On the spot was erected a mound of rocks, which 
any undiiey cum see as he approaches the brow of the mountain.} 
The sides of ragged Washington, 
Beneath September's genial sky, . 
They clambered up—with anxious eye 
Watching the sinking of the sun. 


“No farther go!” the mountaineer, 
In tones of warning, to them cried; 
“ We'll onward go,” one voice replied, 
“ We'll reach the height—we have no fear.” 


“The night comes on, the way is long: 
Tarry,” he said, ‘* the storm comes fast!” 
But still the answer backward cast 

Was, “ Have no fear, our hearts are strong.” 


They passed from sight of mountaineer, 
With hearts courageous in their might; 
But when the leaden wings of night 

Fiapped round them, there was born a fear. 


The night came on! The Storm-King passed 
In chariot of sleet and snow ; 
And in the mountain wilds there go 
Those who have coward hearts at last. 


All night the maiden bent her head 
Lowly on her protector’s knee : 
The peril that she could not flee, 

She met in silence and in dread. 


Courage! the night will soon be o'er, 
The morning break! 0, gentle maid, 
If sleeping, dream thou’rt not afraid ; 

If waking, cherish fear no more. 


Come, maiden of the soul of strength, 

The day is nobly breaking now; 

The sunbeams gild the mountain’s brow, 
And we shall reach the top at length. 


No answer! Clasp the maiden’s hand: 
°Tis cold as was the falling snow ; 
Push back the locks from her pure brow, 
But never answering word demand. 


For through the coral of her lips 
No word may come—though yesterday 
She gave smiles and did sweet words say, 
Her fears are now in death‘s eclipse. 


Pile high the rocks, and let them stand 

A record of the maiden’s rest ; 

While they who seek the mountain’s crest, 
Who live in far or foreign land, 


Will by the rude memorial pause, 

And say, in accents low yet deep, 
“* Here sleepeth one the silent sleep!” 
And then, when they shall ask the cause, 


From lips of mountaineer shall fall 

The story of that fatal hour 

When, sheltered by the Storm-King’s power, 
Death round her hung his sable pall. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE APPARITION. 
A BUSSIAN STORY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


TueEre were four of us in the diligence : a head clerk, a retired 
captain, Irenee Modestovitch and myself. The two former piqued 
themselves on their gvod manners, and were full of politeness to- 
wards each other, which did not prevent them from disputing 
occasionally ; but this did not last long. Irenee Modestovitch 
talked incessantly, and about everything: of the carriages we 
met, of the foot-passengers, of the villages, and, delighted at hav- 
ing auditors who could not escape, he related stories upon stories, 
anecdotes upon anecdotes. Apparitions and hobgoblins played a 
great part in his recitals. I wondered how one man’s head could 
contain so many marvels; but his fiute-like voice and a rocking 
of the body, which was habitual with him, put me to sleep in spite 
of myself. The others listened by compulsion, but, nevertheless, 
with a certain attention that was sufficient for Irenee Modestovitch. 

“ What chateau is that?” asked the retired captain, looking out 
of the window. “You ought to know something about its his- 
tory,” added he, addressing our story-teller. 

“I know of this chateau all that can be said of every house : 
that it has been inhabited, that people have eaten, drank, and 
died there. But the sight of it reminds me of an anecdote in 
which a similar chateau played a prominent part. The event 
which I am about to relate to you occurred among ruins like these. 
Is it true? I will not guarantee it. Iam frank, you see; which 
is not always the case with storytellers. ad 

“In my youth I often visited one of our neighbors, a very 
amiable woman. Take care, gentlemen, do not form any evil 
surmises ; my neighbor was old, had neither daughter nor sister, 
and lived alone. Her house resembled all those in the city of 
——. Three or four rooms, a dozen arm-chairs, as many com- 
mon chairs, two argand lamps in the dining-room, two flambeaux 
in the drawing-room, and that was all. There was, therefore, no 
luxury of reception ; but there was in the manners of this women, 
in her most ordinary words, and, I believe, in the mahogany chairs 
and painted walls of her house, something which whispered in 


one’s ear every evening, ‘Let us go and see Maria Sergeevna.’ 
I was not the only one who experienced this attraction, for in the 
long winter evenings a certain number of men visited there with- 
out invitation or previous agreement. The time passed there as 
everywhere: we took tea, we played at loto, sometimes we read 
the papers ; but we had more pleasure in doing this at the house 
of Maria Sergeevna than elsewhere. We were astonished at our- 
selves. Inow suppose it was because Maria Sergeevna did not 
talk to us of her lawsuits, her housekeeping, the faults of her do- 
mestics, or the gossip of her neighbors, and did not try to draw 
from us secrets which we wished to keep concealed. There, you 
were not overwhelmed with civilities at your entrance, or torn to 
pieces after your exit. If you had been absent from her drawing- 
room six months, and allowed her birthday to pass without con- 
gratulating her, you would not have met a reproach. She had 
none of those pretensions which render the ladies of the city of 
—— so insupportable. Neither a devotee nor light, she recom- 
mended or interdicted no conversation ; you might contradict her 
without making her angry. Her principle was to impose a sacri- 
fice on no one. She did not take you by the shoulders to seat you 
at the card-table or the piano. An honest man might do as he 
pleased in her parlor—refiect or speak at will. She was a woman 
of good breeding, which very few people understand. As for me, 
I felt perfectly well the difference between her and other women ; 
but I conld not then have explained it.” 

“ Permit me, sir,”’ said the clerk, who did not appear to have 
relished all the features of this picture, “permit me. You say 
that good breeding in the mistress of the house consists in not 
occupying herself with the people who visit her. This is an error, 
sir. I see the most fashionable people. It is a gross error.” 


“No, sir; the more simple the mistress of a house is, the more 
her guests are at their ease. A person of good society may always 
be recognized by simplicity of manners.” 

“ That is my opinion,” said the retired captain. “I cannot 
‘endure grimaces. At the soirees of our general, one dared not 
stir. ‘What do I ask at the house of awoman? A bottle of wine 
and cards on the table. That is the way to amuse one’s self.” 

“Not at all, sir; not at all,” returned the clerk, “I am not of 
your opinion. Simplicity is for private life; in the fashionable 
} world we must display education, a knowledge of life, wit and 
well-chosen words, or you will be taken for nothing at all.” 

Irenee Modestovitch found himself caught between Charybdis 
and Scylla, and manceuvered with difficulty to avoid the wine of 
the captain and the rose-water of the clerk. His efforts touched 
me. I went to his assistance. 

“We shall never arrive at the end of our story!” exclaimed I. 
“Where were you, Irenee Modestovitch ?” ; 

Our two adversaries were silent, because they were both satisfied 
—the clerk convinced that he had annihilated the reasoning of the 
narrator—the captain persuaded that Irenee Modestovitch was of 
the same opinion with himself. The narrator resumed. 

“T was telling you, I believe, that without knowing why, and 
without previous agreement, we found ourselves every evening at 
the house of Maria Sergeevna. Nevertheless, these improvised 
soirees, like all improvisations, were sometimes, I must confess, 
unsuccessful. Our reunions were sometimes such that two only 
knew how to play witist and two borton, that some played high 
and others not, and so the parties could not be arranged. 

“I happened thus one evening in the middle of autumn. A 
- cold rain was falling in torrents, the sidewalks were inundated, 
and the wind extinguished the street lamps. There were with me 
at loto four players who were awaiting partners. But the rain 
retarded the arrival of the latter, and we began to converse. Now 
. the conversation passed from one subject to another, till it turned 
upon presentiments and visions.” 

“T expected it!” exclaimed the clerk. 
pense with the marvellous.” 

“‘ What is there astonishing in that?” replied Irenee Modesto- 
vitch. “The marvellous pleases everybody. Our souls, fatigued 
with the prose of life, suffer themselves to be allured by the super- 
natural, which is poetry. Poetry, sir, is an original sin, the germ 
of which is born in us.” 

The clerk bowed in a significant manner, like a man who 

it to be thought that he understands. Irenee Modestovitch 
continued : 

“We had related all the stories known of ghosts, of apparitions, 
of presentiments, when a gentleman who had hitherto said noth- 
ing, commenced speaking. He was an old Voltairian of the past 
century, hardened by a systematic incredulity, and who during 
the conversation had smiled at every place where we had cried 
out with surprise and terror. We knew him for such, for he had 
the habit of cutting short all our discussions by a verse of the 
Epistle to Urania, or the Discourses in Verse, and did not com- 
prehend why such an authority did not close our mouths. His 
phrase was, ‘I believe that one and one make two, and two and 
two make four.’ 

“* You know,’ said he, ‘that I do not believe in all these follies, 
and in that respect I am like my father, who one day treated a 
ghost very unceremoniously. Nevertheless, it was a genuine ghost 
—with pale countenance, gloomy look, and so forth. But my 
father silenced it, and dismasked it, so that the poor devil dared 
not appear again to him or any of his family. At present I do as 
my father did when I encounter in the papers the romantic 
stories of our fashionable authors, Only J remark that they are less 
timid than my father’s ghost, and do not fear to re-appear, not- 
withstanding the grimaces I make them. Do not think, however, 
that I have not also my story to relate. Listen, I will tell you a 
true one, which will make your hair rise.’ 

“* It was thirty years since; I had just entered the service. 


You could not dis- 


Our battalion, which was of the reserve, was quartered in a paltry 


town, where, according to the rumors, we were to remain more 
than a month, until the campaign was over. One month, it was 
more than enough for soldiers to make acquaintance and become 
connected with the inhabitants of the place. I lodged with a com. 
fortable citizen, a very pretty and very talkative woman. We 
had company there, as here, every evening, and amused ourselves 
much. Ata verst from the town, on a hill, stood a chateau, with 
arched windows, towers and battlements; in a word, with all the 
grotesque appearances of Gothic architecture, which we laughed 
at there, and which the decline of taste has since brought into 
fashion. We thought the chateau what it really was—a horror. 

“*To whom does this pigeon-house, belong?’ asked I, one day 
of my hostess, 

“«*To my friend, the Countess ——,’ replied she. ‘She is an 
amiable woman ; you should make her acquaintance. Poor Mal- 
vina has been very unfortunate and has suffered much in her life, 
While very young she had, in spite of her mother, espoused a 
poor though noble young man. You will imagine the disturbance 
this caused. The mother of Malvina, a woman of olden time, 
severe, proud of her nobility, surrounded with flatterers, and ac. 
customed to be obeyed blindly, was seized with despair and fury. 
She saw in this an insult to her authority and a disgrace to her 
family. Malvina, who knew her mother, dated not present her. 
self before her for a long time. All her letters had remained with. 
outareply. Nothing could console the young woman, neither 
the love of her husband nor the assurance which her friends gave 
her that, some day or other, her mother’s anger would be appeased. 

“Thus rolled away six months of continual anguish. I saw 
her after that: she was scarcely recognizable. Her uneasiness 
increased when she found that she was about to become a mother. 
The idea that her child would receive, at its birth, the curse in- 
stead of the blessing of its grandmother, threw her into despair. 
At last she could not contain herself. “ Whatever may happen,” 
exclaimed she, “ I will go and throw myself at my mother’s feet.” 
In vain did we attempt to detain her, and advise her to wait for 
the birth of her child, that the sight of it might make more im. 
pression on the angry mind of the old countess. She set out, and 
one morning, when everybody was still asleep, glided into the 
chamber of her mother, who was in bed, and fell on her knees 
before her. The old countess was a singular woman, one of those 
beings who are not easily divined. Her disposition of mind de- 
pended entirely on circumstances, on a word misunderstood, on a 
letter received, on the rain, on the sunshine The same things 
made her angry or joyous according to the weather and the occa- 
sion. The first effect which her daughter produced on her was to 
terrify her. Still half asleep, she could not imagine that it was a 
woman who was there before her, sobbing. She at first took Mal- 
vina for an apparition, then for a madwoman escaped from her 
keepers ; at last, having recognized her, she passed from fear to 
anger. Neither the tears of her daughter nor her situation could 
touch her. Selfishness prevailed over the maternal sentiment. 
“Go,” exclaimed she, “I do not know you. I curse you.” Poor 
Malyina almost fainted; but the thought that she was about to 
become a mother sustained her. “Curse me, but spare my child,” 
said she, supplicating. ‘“‘I curse you both,” replied the countess, 
with fury, “and may the fruit of your shame be your punishment.” 

*** Malvina swooned. Her entreaties had produced no effect on 
her mother,—this swoon changed her. The nervous countess was 
frightened, sprang from the bed, rang the bell, cried for help, and 
when the servants came they found her daughter in her arms. 
All was forgiven, forgotten. 


“* From that day Malvina and her husband inhabited the cha- 
teau with their mother, who seemed ashamed of the cruelty she 
had shown, and who, after a grandson was born, thought only of 
the happiness of this child. Meanwhile, the thought that she had 
cursed it, had prayed that it might be its mother’s punishment, 
often returned to her mind, and troubled her much. Then she 
solemnly protested before Heaven against her imprudent words, 
and as if this were not enongh, wrote a retraction in form, sealed 
it, and requested her daughter to wear it always about her as 6 
protection. Malvina feigned to consent, but not being supersti- 
tious, laid the amulet aside. 

“* Besides, all that happened in this family was of a nature to 
re-assure the mind against sinister forebodings. Malvina’s son 
had grown up without accident, and entered the service; the old 
countess, whose benevolence had increased with years, had just 
gained a lawsuit of several millions. The old chateau was re- 
paired, and magnificent fetes were preparing for the arrival of the 
future heir, who was to pass six months with his parents.’ 


“*Tt was in these fortunate circumstances that my hostess in- 
troduced me to the house of her friend, with some of the officers 
of our regiment, young people of good birth and fashion. We 
found the house kept in a truly baronial manner, where all the 
wants of life are anticipated. ‘There were for each guest rooms 
apart, attentive servants, baths prepared, and beds which seemed 
wonderfully soft, even to those not accustomed to the straw of en- 
campments. The old countess, who seldom left her arm-chair, 
was still amiable; the young countess, who could be called thus 
only in distinction from her mother, as she was forty years old, 
hid still the freshness and vivacity of a girl of fifteen. Pleasure 
was the life of the house. The customary fostivities of the che 
teau had redoubled for several days, whon the young count at- 
rived, Like us, his lodgings had been for a long time only # 


smoky cabin, so he abandoned himself to the pleasures which the 
paternal mansion offered him, with the ardor of a nature of twenty 
years, sharpened by abstinence. 

«Time passed quickly thus, and the day for the departure of 
our regiment was fixed. Our host of the chateau wished to give 
us a last ball, whieh should eclipse all the others, All the neigh- 


bors were invited, There was to be aan illumination and fire 
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works, and each of us had lent a hand in the preparations, for we 
considered ourselves as members of the family. The evening be- 
fore, everything being prepared, was spent in conversation, which 
turned by chance on apparitions. The young countess then 
spoke to us of a chamber in the chatean which had for a long 
aime the privilege of terrifying the neighborhood by the noises 
which were heard there and the phantoms which haunted it. It 
was precisely this which, for want of room, had been given to the 
son of the house. 

“* Indeed,’ said the latter. ‘Well, the devils who have chosen 
a dwelling in this room are perfectly discreet, for I sleep like a 
hero overy night.’ 

“* We laughed like him at the superstitious terrors of good peo- 
ple, and retired to rest in expectation of the fete of the morrow. 
The next day the guests arrived in great numbers and carly. We 
danced from ten o’clock in the morning until dinner-time, and 
from dinner-time till midnight. No one of us thought that at five 
o'clock, before daylight, we must be on horseback. It must, 
however, be confessed that by one o’clock in the morning we were 
tired out, and it was with pleasure that we saw the neighbors 
leaving one by one. The apartments beginning to be empty, 
we wished to retire to our rooms. But the young countess, for 
whom to dance twenty-four hours in succession was as easy as to 
drink a glass of ‘water, entreated us to take turns in dancing with 
the ladies; in order to detain the guests. We obeyed ; but, after 
a last effort, we were obliged to ask leave to withdraw, pleading 
the example of the son of the house, who had been asleep already 
for a long time. 

“«Q, the lazy boy!’ exclaimed his mother. ‘We must pay 
him for having left us so soon. Can one go to bed when so many 
pretty women are left in the saloon? We must pull him out by 
the feet. Follow me.’ 

“«She threw a napkin over her head; we did the same. The 
young man was sleeping that agitated sleep which follows a day 
of fatigue. The sound of the opening of the door awoke him. 
What was his surprise when, by the light of the watch-lamp burn- 
ing in his chamber, he saw a long file of white phantoms advance 
towards his bed! Still in the intoxication of sleep, he seized a 
pistol and cried, “ Do not advance, or I fire!” But the phantom 
which preceded the others advanced towards his bed, as if it 
would seize him in its extended arms. Whether from real fear or 
whether he was not wholly awake, the young man fired. “ Ah, I 
had forgotten the writing of my mother!” exclaimed the young 
countess, and she fell bathed in blood. We raised her, but she 
turned frightfully pale. Her wound was mortal. 

“¢ At this moment we heard the sound of the drum which an- 
nounced to us that the regiment was in motion. We left in this 
desolation this house where we had spent so many happy days. I 
have never known what were the consequences of this event, and 
have never seen any apparition but that in which I had the mis- 
fortune to play a part; but believe me, they are all like this. You 
are free to seo the marvellous in what I have just related to you,’ 
said the old Voltairian with a sardonic laugh, as he finished his 
story. ‘As for me, I see nothing but what is perfectly explicable.’ 

“« A young man present who had listened to the narrative with 
attention, said to him: “‘ Sir, your recital is very exact, and I can 
guarantee it, for I am of the family in which the event happened. 
One thing alone you seem to be ignorant of—the Countess Mal- 
vina is perfectly well, for she was never wounded. It was not she, 
sir, who conducted you into the room of her son, but a mysterious 
phantom, which has not ceased to appear in the chateau.” 


“©The old man turned pale ; the cool tone of the young man 
had evidently struck him. I confess we all experienced the same 
impression. We withdrew in silence to our homes. Some days 
after we learned that the old man who was so incredulous about 
apparitions, was dangerously ill. To the sufferings of fever were 
added those of delirium. He seemed to see a pale woman envel- 
oped in a white shroud, who came to pull him out of bed by his 
feet. Now,” added Irenee Modestovitch in a tragic tone, “just 
two weeks afterwards there was one guest the less in the saloons 
of Maria Sergeevna.” 

The clerk, who as a Potersburgian, thought it his duty to seem 
incredulous, listened to this whole story as he would have done 
to a report read to him by one of-his employees. 

“There is nothing astonishing about it,” said he. “ Imagina- 
tion, you see. I had a clerk, a very honest man, who was always 
asking to be promoted. To rid myself of him, I ordered him to 
arrange the archives of my department, telling him that I would 
promote him as soon as the papers were filed. The unfortunate 
man shut himself up and went out no more. A year passed away 
thus—two years. At last I took pity on him, and was preparing 
to present him to the director, when some one came to tell me 
something strange had happened to my clerk. I went to the hall 
where he worked—he was not there. I searched ; he was lying on 
the highest shelf, among pasteboard and fragments of paper, and 
wore @ number around his side. 

“* What are you doing there?’ said I. ‘Come down.’ 

“What do you think he replied to me? ‘I cannot, dear Gri- 
goritch, I am a filed document 

The captain had given only tolerable attention to the story of the 
clerk, for he seemed to be occupied in explaining to himself the ap- 
— of the chateau. At last he asked of Irence Modestoviteh : 

. Did you drink punch at your soirecs at Maria Sergeevna’s ?” 

“No,” replied Irenee Modestovitch. 

It is strange,” murmured the captain, “very strange !” 

At this moment the diligence stopped, and we descended. 

“Bat in fact,” asked I of Irenee Modestovitch, “did your old 
Voltairian die two weeks after having related his story to you ?” 

_" 1did not say so,” replied he, in his flute-like voice, and with the 
tle rocking of the body which was habitual with him. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MY PRECIOUS EYE. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“Tr you please, sir, there is a gentleman in the office who is 
going by private conveyance to Harryville, and he says if you 
like you can have a seat in the same carriage,” said Mrs. Tibbets, 
my landlady. 

“ Thank my stars for that!” I exclaimed, starting up from my 
chair by the fireside, where I had been sitting for the last two hours 
in a brown study, as I believe studying everything in general 
and nothing in particular is termed. 7 

If Washington Irving had not so inimitably described a wet 
day in a country inn, I might have tried my hand at it. But I 
forbear. The reader, therefore, need only be informed that ever 
since the previous evening—and it was now eleven o’clock in the 
morning—I had been compelled to remain in one of the dullest of 
taverns in one of the dullest of villages, simply because I had 
overslept myself, and missed the morning stage. There was no 
other, so that I had to make the best of it. All the papers, new 
and old, were perused, an old county history had been vainly 
ransacked for something interesting, and so I had, in a dreamy 
mood, taken to castle-building between the bars of the grate for 
lack of more remunerative occupation, when my reverie was 
broken in upon by the above welcome intelligence conveyed by 
my landlady. 

“Give my compliments to the gentleman, and say I am obliged 
to him; and I'll be ready in five minutes. Who may the very 
obliging individual be ?” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know his name; but he’s a rather odd-look- 
ing man—here he comes. This is the parlor,” added my land- 
lady, addressing some one I heard coming along the passage. 

“Your servant, sir,” said a very tall and very slenderly built 
personage who entered the room. ‘“ Happening by chance to hear 
that a gentleman wanted to get to Hurryville, and as I am going 
in that direction I thought I would offer you a seat in my carriage. 
When you are ready, I am.” 

I expressed my acknowledgements, and shortly was seated op- 
posite him in his earriage, which was a closed one. From this 
circumstance I fancied he might be a medical man, but of course 
on so slight an acquaintance I could not venture to sound him as 
to what his business or profession might be. He was well-informed, 
affable and polite ; but yet, as I looked him in the face, a strange 
sensation crept over me, why or wherefore I could not for the life 
of me tell. I had never seen a precisely similar expression on 
the face of any human being before, and was fairly puzzled to 
account for the mysterious tremor which agitated my whole 
nervous system. 

Although I knew that it was exceedingly ill-bred to stare in any 
one’s countenance, I yet could not resist the inclination to look 
full in the face of the stranger. I had read over and over again 
of the fascination exercised by the rattlesnake—of the power of 
the human eye over the lion—but had been a confirmed skeptic 
with respect to the reality of such matters. Now, however, I be- 
gan to waver in my belief, for there certainly was a something 
fearfully attractive in the eye of my travelling companion. It was 
the most remarkable eye I had ever seen, and I could only com- 
pare it with that of the basilisk, as it looked unwinkingly on me. 
I say unwinkingly, for strange to tell, though I watched it narrow- 
ly, its lids never moved. The companion eye went through the 
natural motions easily enough, but the right eye, cold, blue and 
stern, was as quiet as the stony visual organs of thé Egyptian 
Sphynx itself. 

At length, to escape from its perpetual gaze, for the eye stared 
directly at me, I feigned to fall asleep, in the hope that it would 
close also. I dozed for a few minutes, but on awaking there was 
the eye as broad open as before ; it absolutely seemed to look into 
my very soul. What a capital eye, I thought, it would be for the 
members of a vigilance committee, or for an astronomer ; and just 
as the latter idea flitted through my brain, my companion thrust 
his head partially out of the window as if to look at cloudy indi- 
cations of the weather. 

The sun, which until now had been partially obscured, shone 
with amazing brilliancy, and its beams fell full on the face of my 
fellow-traveller. Instantly he closed his left eye, but the other re- 
mained unaffected by the fierce blaze of sunshine which fell upon 
it. Drawing from his pocket a handkerchief, he proceeded to 
wipe the moisture from his left eye, but his ever open right orb 
seemed proof against an overflow of the lachrymal gland. What 
manner of eye could it possibly be? Iran over the whole cata- 
logue of eyes—mole’s eyes, owl’s eyes, argus eyes, and what not. 
Clearly the one before me was none of these; and the more I 
looked at it the more nervous and puzzled I grew. 

“ A splendid bit of landseape this, sir,” observed the stranger, 
as he threw up the window of the carriage in order to afford a 
better view of it. 

I looked not at the landscape, but at him, “and still the wonder 
grew,” for, though his left eye was rolling with pleasure as it 
looked at the lovely scenery, his right eye still kept up its broad, 
ceaseless stare at me, I was its object of attention or persecution. 


Nothing in the whole universe occupied its field of vision but my- 
self. If I could have looked on its retina, I was certain I should 
have seen myself depicted there. The left eye was devoted to 
landscape, the right eye appropriated the figure—my figure. 
Sometimes a ray of sunshine glanced suddenly into the carriage 
at abrupt turnings of the road, and then I watched through my 


fingers, slily placed before my eyes, to sce whether the pupil 


would contract as it does- naturally ; but no, there remained the 
black, bright spot, as round, as large as ever. Had not the iris 
been so bright, so beautifully blue, if might have been the eye of a 
corpse for all the expression or motion it exhibited. 

We talked some time on various subjects; when our conversa- 
tion grew dull he took a book from his pocket. Now, thought I, 
I shall be freed from the gaze of that accursed eye! The book 
was opened, and leaning back on his seat he began earnestly to 
peruse it. In the hope of diverting my attention, I looked out of 
the window for a short time, but to my horror, when I again 
glanced at the mysterious man, one eye was fixed on the page, 
but the other glared on me. It was as wide open, as unwinking, 
asever. I could see the other eye sparkle with fun, and the mouth 
smile as my companion read fom a volume of Wendell Holmes’s 
works, but this eye had no more humor in it than had the eyes of 
Hamlet’s father’s ghost. It looked sternly at me; and I at last 
began to fancy it was the identical “ evil eye” itself, of which I had 
often read in necromantic and cabalistic tomes. 

It began to grow dark. The stranger put by his book, and 
gave unmistakable symptoms of drowsiness. Now, thought I, I 
shall to a certainty be freed from the persecution of this horrible 
optic. He lay back against the cushions, threw a handkerchief 
over his head, and “ addressed himself to sleep.”” To my horror, 
although he appeared to slumber as profoundly as the seven sleep- 
ers themselves, or the enchanted lady in Tennyson’s poem, or the 
marble maiden in the Arabian Nights, or as Rip Van Winkle 
himself, that eye still refused to acknowledge the influence of Mor-, 
pheus. The left eye was sealed in slumber, the lower jaw dropped 
on the chest, the nose snored like a stertorous trombone, but that 
eye was wide awake, and looked more ghastly and fixedly than it 
had yet done. If I had committed murder, it could not have 
been more intent on looking me through and through. Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner,” who held the wedding guest “with his glit- 
tering eye,” was not more terrible to the latter than the stranger 
had now become to myself. The glance of the accursed orb fol- 
lowed my every motion. I huddled into the corner of the vehicle ; 
it was of no use. I believe it would have searched me out had I 
hidden myself in the innermost chamber of the pyramid of King 
Cheops. Presently I enjoyed a brief respite, for it became quite 
dark ; but short was my period of repose. The full moon ap- 
peared, and in its pale beams the unshut eye absolutely glared. 
If it was fearful by daylight, it was absolutely ghastly in the moon- 
beams. I had read of the “light in a dead man’s eye,” but I 
never knew before what a fearful sort of illumination it was. 

Still the stranger slept, still the eye was wide awake. Presently 
I thought I beheld some sort of motion in it; yes, the pupil did 
certainly move. Encouraged by this evidence that it was human, 
and chiding my foolish fears, I bent forward, and to my utter as- 
tonishment beheld a spider deliberately crawling over its surface. 
The insect had let itself down from the roof of the carriage, and 
was now actually spinning a web over the open eye! The very 
idea of the sensation caused by eight spider legs tickling my 
tunica conjunctiva, made me wink spasmodically, but the mysteri- 
ous eye took not the slightest note thereof. I believe it would not 
have felt either a “ mote” or a “beam” in it. In the Arctic re- 
gions it would never have been affected by snow-blindness, and on 
the sandy desert it would have defied opthalmia. With such an 
eye, I fancied Milton would never have had to complain poetically 
- ‘“* Wisdom at one entrance (was) quite shut out.” 

+My nerves had now been strung to their utmost degree of ten- 
sion. The eye began to grow preternaturally large, like those 
great staring models which we see in spectacle-makers’ windows. 
At length I fell into an uneasy slumber—sleep it could not be 
called—but still the eye kept me company. I fancied I had be- 
come transparent—that all my actions were visible to that omni- 
scient organ which was deliberately examining into all my actions 
and motions. There was one cherished secret, however, that I 
struggled to conceal from its searching gaze. Enshrined in my 
heart of hearts was the image of—of—yes, I will confess the soft 
impeachment—the image of Arabella Jones. Should that divin- 
ity be rudely stared at? Forbid it, delicacy, forbid it all that is 
sacred in youthful love! But forbidding was of little use ; the eye 
glared even into the inner chamber of my affections, upon their 
beloved object. What man could stand that? I could not, and 
with a splendid “ one, two, three” movement of my fist, I pitched 
frantically into the intrusive organ. That respected gentleman, 
the late Mr. William Poole, of pugilistic memory, could not have 
executed the scientific movement more adroitly. 1 was preparing 
to follow up my attack, when— 

“ What the deuce are you doing, sir? Are you mad ?” 

I was wide awake in an, instant. The stranger sat before me 
with blood streaming from his nose, and only one eye visible ! 
The other, the mysterious, unshutable organ had vanished. His 
left eye was literally the only one /eft. What had become of the 
other? 

Good Heavens! what had I done? I stamped my foot violent- 
ly on the carriage floor in order thoroughly to convince myself 
that I was not still dreaming but wide awake. As I stamped, I 
felt something scrunch beneath the heel of my boot. The stran- 
ger heard it also. 

“There goes twenty-five dollars!” gasped my companion. 
“ You've knocked my precious eye out, and ruined it forever !” 

And so I had—it was made of glass! 


Remember that F ota children, your wife, and your servants, 
have rights and feelings; treat them as you would treat persons 
who could turn again. Apply these doctrines to the administra- 
tion of justice as a magistrate. Rank poisons make good giedi- 
cines ; error and misfortune may be turned into wisdom gad im- 


provement.—Sidney Smith, 
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ing diligence and 
hee always 


mittee shall determine on the scholars who are to receive the 
medals and certificates of merit in their respective schools, and 
return the names to the secretary at least four days before the an- 
nual exhibition. It shall also be their duty, on the day of exhibi- 
tion, to present the medals and certificates to the pupils to whom 
they have been awarded. The number of medals and certificates 
of merit to be awarded, in each school, shall be based u 
number of pupils belonging to the school. Each school shall be 
entitled to one medal and one of each of the certificates of merit 
for every sixty scholars upon the school register. But, in any 
school number of scholars in the first class is compara- 
tively small, the number of medals awarded shall be proportionably 
less ; and it shall never exceed one-third of the number of candi- 
dates examined, nor shall any pupil be promoted for the pu 

of increasing the number of candidates. In any bd oo 
there are no scholars much advanced in improvement, no medal 


the 
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THE FRANKLIN MEDAIS. 


shall be awarded. General scholarship, and more especially good 
conduct, shall be taken into consideration in awarding the medals 
and certificates ; and, in order that a just assignment may be made, 
the district committee shall critically examine the candidates, and 
inspect the school records of their standing.” The school com- 
mittee consists of the mayor of the city, the president of the com- 
mon council, and of members chosen by the several wards of the 
city. The school committee choore a secretary and other subor- 
dinate officers. The public schools of the city of Boston, placed 
under the care and management of the school committee, are the 
following, viz., 211 primary schools, each containing about 60 
pupils between four and eight years of age; 18 grammar schools, 
each containing, on an average, about 650 pupils; one Latin 
school and one English high school for boys; and one high and 
normal school for girls. Each of these three schools for the higher 
courses of instruction usually contains about 200 pupils. Boston 


well grounded in all the ele- 
ments of an excellent English 
education, to which some ele- 
gant accomplishments are also 
now added. We select a single 
one from among the many tri- 
butes tothe merit of our pr Bc 
by those who have enjoyed their 
training, and whose voice has 
an au tative weight. In a 
os at Faneuil Hall at one 
the anniversary school din- 
ners, Edward Everett (then 
governor of Massachusetts), in 
our Boston schools, 
said, “Iam sure I owe them 
more than I can ever repay. 
They gave me a better educa- 
tion I had the means of 
getting in any other way. Ot 
numerous public occasions 
of different kinds to which the 
courtesy paid to my official 
character calls me, there is none 
which I attend with greater 
ure than this anniv ° 
re is, indeed, none in which, 
whether as parents or citizens, 
we should take a stronger inter- 
est. The importance of schools 
is certainly not overlooked in 
this community ; but it is not 
= overvalued—it cannot be. Lib- 
provision is made for their support, but not extravagant 
vision. No expense which any mn sarees ba man, or body of - 
sonable men, would recommend for such a pu could be ex- 
travagant. I mean, in a word, that the object is of almost inesti- 
mable im ce. * * * This (education) is the one living 
fountain, which must water every part of the social garden, or its 
beauty withers and fades away. bf course, sir, I mean moral and 
religious, as well as mental education. This is a single avenue, 
straight and narrow at first, but gradually widening, which all 
must tread who would arrive at usefulness and a good name. 
This is the temple which all must enter; like that which Marcel- 
lus erected to Virtue at Rome, through which lay the only path to 
the temple of honor. Its one simple portal stands unbarred for 
the mighty company of lous youth. There is room for all ; and 
when they have entered in, a thousand doors fly open before them, 
leading to every hall of prosperity and virtuous fame.” 
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OLD SPANISH FORTIFICATION AT SAN BLAS, MEXICO. 
The accompanying engraving of a very interesting scene, is from 
a drawing by y, made from an original executed for us 
on the spot. The gentleman to whom we are indebted for the 
drawing assures us of its minute fidelity. This fortification, which 
once seemed to bid defiance to all assault, stands on a cliff on the 
Pacific coast, a crumbling, melancholy vestige of former strength. 
On one of its huge stones is inscribed the date, “A. D., 1627.” 
At that period San Blas was the great navy-yard of Mexico, and 
the fortress was erected to protect it. Even at this present day 
the traveller may see gigantic anchors, and the remains of huge 
chains (vastly larger than any now in use) rusting, half buried in 
the sands of the beach. Ninety gun ships were formerly built at 
this ees The old fort stands on the edge of an immense cliff 
which rises fay pee from a plain, presenting a singular 
appearance, for it is 7 as level as water. In the foreground 
are grouped a number of characteristic men im their picturesque 
costumes, and horses in their peculiar trappings. solid- 
wheeled cattle-wagon sketched here, was an imdividual specimen 
introduced by a daring innovator, such a- having mever be- 

fore been seen at San Blas, and creating quite & sensation amon 

the drivers of the pack-trains. The view from the wall of the ol 
ruin ig magnificent—with the broad, throbbing sea in front, and 
the tropical coun’ wg far away in distance gp the 
road to the city of Mexico. The old town of San Bias is now but 
a miserable vestige, and the old crumbling fort, with grass, bushes 
and even -sized trees springing from the crevices in its im- 
mense walls, its enormous guns dismounted, rusted and worthless, 
is to the looker-on a silent but very eloquent homily on the vanity 
of human greatness. No one familiar with the story of the con- 
quest of Mexico can fail 
to discover the hand of 
retributive justice in the 
calamities befell the 
cruel and rapacious na- 
to the subjugation 
na the new world. Hu- 
nity was outraged in 
their fll career, human- 
ra avenged in their 


OLD SPANISH FORTIFICATION AT SAN BLAS, MEXICO. 


UNITED STATES STEAM FRIGATE NIAGARA. 

We | eg on this page a fine picture of the United States 
steam frigate Niagara, as she appears under canvass, with the 
stars and stripes fluttering eelly m her mizzen-peak, drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. Hill. Niagara is now engaged, as our 

ers are aware, in the service of laying down a portion 

of the great submarine telegraph cable, which will place England 
and America in instantaneous communication with each other. 
May it prove a bond of and friendship! The Niagara, a 
screw steamer, but spreading a vast amount of canvass, has been 
perfectly successful, and we may her as the floating monu- 
ment of the lamented George Steers, the builder. During the re- 
cent visit of the Niagara to England it was noticed, as a strange 
coincidence, that while she was riding proudly off Tilbury Fort, 
in a shipbuilder’s yard, almost within musket-shot of her pennant, 
the pleasare-yacht America, the fastest sailer in the world, the 
victor of the combined fleet of English yachts, G Steers’s 
master-piece of building, lay dropping to pieces with dry rot. 
And the cunning hand that fashioned these vessels—the 
iant and the dwarf—is mouldering im an early grave. In bnild- 
the Niagara, Mr. Steers had four conflieting purposes to recon- 
cile—to make her a good gun-boat, good sea-boat, good sailer and 
good steamer; the result is a kind of compromise—the fastest 
sailer in the world, one of the fastest steamers, a fine sea-boat, and 
a man-of-war. Her length over all is three hundred and seventy- 
five feet; breadth (extreme), fifty-six feet six inches; depth ot 
hold, thirty-two feet six inches ; and her burden five thousand two 
hundred tons, or nearly two thousand tons larger than the Hima- 
a After she has laid the Atlantic submarine cable, the Niagara 
be fully armed and equipped for war, with twelve Dahlgren 


guns, eleven inches diameter in the bore, and throwing a solid 
shot ot the enormous weight of two hundred and seventy pounds 
a distance of seven thousand yards, or four miles. The shells for 
these guns will weigh one hundred and thirty pounds; and the 
= themselves, weighing fourteen tons, have been cast at the 

est Point Foundry, near New York. While alongside, the spars 
seem heavy; yet, from the deck, compared with the vast bulk of 
the hull, they appear almost too light. Their extreme length 
from step to truck is—mainmast, two hundred and forty-three 
feet ; foremast, two hundred and nineteen; and mizzen, one hun- 
dred and a. The mainyard is one hundred and six feet 
long, and the foreyard ninety-four. Between the bulwarks, whis- 
pering-pipes are laid, running from the quarter-deck to the forecas- 
tle, and all the officers’ orders are thus transmitted with perfect cer- 
tainty and s In the engine-room, the whole motive-power is 
placed amidships, and occupies less space with regard to the force 
employed, than the engines of any ordinary vessel. The engine- 
room is about twenty-eight feet long by twenty-six wide, and nine 
staircases are so arranged as to make all parts of it easily accessi- 
ble. The three engines, by we & Co., of New York, are 
direct-acting, three feet stroke, with connecting rods between the 
cylinders and cranks. The cylinders are seventy-two inches in 
diameter (nearly the same size as those of the Great Eastern), and 
placed horizontally across the vessel, so that the motion of the 
piston is from side to side. The shaft upon which the whole force 
is brought to bear, is one hundred and nineteen feet long, fifty 
inches in circumference, and weighs nearly fifty tons. The pro- 

ller is of brass, with two fans, nineteen feet in diameter, and 
sear a pitch of thirty-two feet. The cylinders are all on the 
starboard side of the vessel, the condensers on the port. Each of 
the latter has within it- 
self an air-pump and hot 
well. The air-pumps are 
double-acting, and work 
direct from the main pis- 
ton-rod, as do also the 
force-pumps. 
inch bilge injection is 
attached to each con- 
denser, and can be used 
at a moment’s notice to 
free the ship from water. 
In addition to these are 
two bilge-pumps, con- 
nected by the crank- 
shaft to the engine, and 
in constant operation, so 
that at all times the hold 
is dry. There are four 
boilers, on the vertical 
tubular principle. Each 
of them is twenty-one 
feet by eleven feet deep, 
and fifteen feet high, and 
has a total fire surface of 
17,500 feet, and a grate 
surface of 484 square 
feet. Working at a pres- 
sure of twenty pounds 


the revolutions are only 
forty-five per minute. 
During her voyage from 
New York, the consump- 
tion of coal was, at some 
periods, as low as twelve 
tons per day, and it never 
rose above fifty-six. The 
for fall er 
may taken at. fifty 
tons perday. The stow- 
age room of the Niagara 
is for 800 tons of coals, 
which will last for 16 
days at full speed. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE PENITENT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


She knelt at even by the convent altar, 
Her hood half fallen from her saintlike face, 
While in the chapel rose the fervent psalter 
From pious sisters to the throne of grace. 


Her pleading eyes were raised in supplication, 

Her hands were clasped upon her heaving breast ; 
And as her lips were moved in adoration, 

A crucifix was to her bosom pressed. 


Just as with broken heart and spirit weary 
The tears of sorrow filled her upturned eyes, 
She heard the solemn chant, the Miserere, 
In swelling volume from the chapel rise. 


“0 God,” she cried, in accents sweet yet thrilling, 
“Canst thou regard my sorrows and my tears? 
Knowing my sin, art thou in mercy willing 

To blot the fatal record of the ycars? 


“0, would that now my sin were all forgiven! 
Would that with angels I might smile again! 
Father of mercy. to the courts of heaven 
Canst thou receive a sorrowing Magdalen?” 


The moonlight through the chancel softly shining 
Seemed as a sweet assurance, heaven-sent : 

For now upon the altar steps reclining, 
Reposed the fair form of the penitent. 


Composed her features in a sweet expression, 
Free from each trace of sorrow, sin and care : 


For now she wept no more for her transgression, 
The robe of shame was no more her's to wear. 


This was but lifeless clay—the soul immortal 
Had passed away from sin and guilt on earth, 
And risen to paradise, within its portal 
Was purified by its celestial birth. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MADALAINE STANLEY. 
A STORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIX. 

Water Georce pe Lixpsay had returned to his home, 
having been absent above a year. And now a knot of idlers had 
met in Biddy Doyle’s shibbin, a small wayside inn, situated be- 
tween Macroom and Bantry. 

“And how did the young masther look ?” asked Biddy, of the 
post-boy, Barney McYone. 

“Och, an it’s well he’s lookin’, intirely!” put in Oyn Farrel, 
before Barney, to whom the question had been addressed, had 
time to reply, who nevertheless felt that some sort of remark was 
expected, added reverently ; 

“Thanks be to God !” 

“Well, now he’s back there’s no knowin’ how soon the game- 
keeper will get a bint agin threspassers,” suggested Biddy, who 
well knew that both Oyn and Barney were noted poachers, and 
thereby implied that in such an event, in her opinion, titled aris- 
tocracy would have reached its climax. 

The momentary silence following this terrible suggestion was 
interrupted by the entrance of a tall, well-proportioned young man, 
whose face would have been eminently handsome, but for the 
habitual expression of ill-humor that curled his haughty lip and 
settled on his brow. Biddy rose and curtesied, handing a stool, 
and ostentatiously stirring the turf fire, while Oyn and Barney 
saluted him with a low obeisance to which he scarcely deigned an 
acknowledgment. 

“And so I hear that Walter de Lindsay has arrived ?” he said, 
in a tone of easy indifference. 

“We wor jist spakin’ of it, afore you came in,” chimed in Biddy, 
“and were sayin’ it was like he’d be strollin’ off to his ould tutor’s 
at the parsonage, now that Miss Madalaine has grown up, intirely.” 

“ Let him look to it!” he replied, fiercely; then pausing, as if 
ashamed of his vehemence, added : “at least as long as I remain 
there.” 

Biddy saw her error, and looking from the window, as if for 
something to turn the subject, suddenly exclaimed : 

“Sorra a bit o’ me! But if there bent your uncle, the rector, 
and the young masther along wid him !” 

The fierce blood mounted to the brow of Evan Trevor, and he 
bit his lip till it became purple, but he did not speak, neither did 
he offer to depart. The tone and angry look that accompanied 
his words had spread a gloom over the little party around Biddy’s 
hearth ; no one spoke, though Biddy, with well-meaning officious- 
ness, interposed, stirring the fire,and bustling about, collecting the 
noggens for the buttermilk, when the door was flung open and the 
embryo M. P. entered the cabin with cordial courtesy, exclaiming : 

“Can I be right? My old comrade, Evan Trevor !” 

In an instant the scowling features became livid with pent up 
rage, as he, addressed in this friendly manner, drew himself 
haughtily up, answering with— 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” 

“Yes”—but before De Lindsay could say further, the xector, 
with his usual tact and suavity, said : 

“I do not wonder that Evan did not know you, Walter, for you 
have shot up bravely. But come,” he added, looking imploringly 
at his rebellious nephew. “Come—De Lindsay is going with me 
to look at the site Madalaine selected for the village school.” 


But Evan stared as if he did not comprehend what they meant 
by inviting Aim to join with his..haged rival in furthering any wish 
of Madalaine, and with a flushed brow he replied, haughtily : 
“Thank you, but my path is by Keim-an-cigh, the other way.” 
And bowing coldly, he took the path by the ravine, returning at 
once to the parsonage. 
The favored few among the neighboring gentry who had been 
invited to Shannondale on the event of De Lindsay’s arrival, had 
departed ; yet the tastefully decorated supper-room did not wear 
the air of sadness imputed by a late lyrist to a “ banquet hall 
deserted,” for the fair young hostess, Paula de Lindsay, did not 
tread her hall alone ; her brother, Walter, and the rector’s daugh- 
ter, Madalaine Stanley, remained. The three stood loitering still 
before the blazing fire. 

Paula de Lindsay, or as sho was designated by the tenantry, the 
Lady Paula, was a magnificent brunette, above the middle height, 


-| with a superb figure, and all the elegance and refinement of man- 


ner that high birth and culture give. In her regal step and head 
of classic mould, as well as in every graceful movement, an ob- 
server might detect the legitimate air of class. But not on her 
did the charmed eye of De Lindsay rest, as he stood listening to 
the words of kindly welcome spoken by the rosy lips of Madalaine 
Stanley, fancying her in his soul, a being of a more radiant sphere 
than this, sent to soothe, rather than dazzle, to be looked upon at a 
holy distance, rather than loved. 

Yet was she to him the object of a pure, unchanging, carthly wor- 
ship, He had loved her when a high-spirited, petulant, yet manly 
boy, to whom sho was as light and life—the fair morning star of 
his idolatry. And now he had returned, his college course com- 
pleted, from a year’s travel abroad, to gaze more rapt than ever 
on her as she stood by his magnificent sister, who, her stately 
dignity flung aside, stood with her rounded arm thrown over the 
gay girl’s shoulder. 

Very beautiful Madalaine was as she stood there, a light chip 
hat shading her radiantly fair face, so gentle in the childlike inno- 
cence of her every word and look. Hers was the sweet expression 
of angelic goodness, that threw around her pensive mouth a 
smile so swect as to be irresistible. At least so thought De 
Lindsay, as he stood near, in all the graceful beauty of early 
manhood, adjusting the shawl around her fragile form, laughing 
gaily under the genial influence of such companionship,—his hap- 
py spirits, ruffled by his meeting with Evan Trevor, all recovered. 

Bidding Paula good night, Madalaine Stanley, escorted by De 
Lindsay, returned by a path across the fields to the rectory. The 
night was calm and starlit, a silence reigning around as complete 
as though nature’s self had sunk to rest. Under its influence but 
little was spoken by either, until entering the garden-gate of her 
home, they approached its quiet porch, when he said : 

“ Madalaine, it was just such a starlit night as this when we 
parted here, and you promised me to watch for the evening’s star, 
and read my message there. I have read yours, and even as 
though from your own lips have the words I read there calmed 
my spirit when faraway. Did you, Madalaine, read of me thus ?” 

For a moment she hesitated, then replied : 

“Yes, Walter, last summer when we visited Killarney, I often 
watched the stars in the still midnight, when its blue lake gave 
back their sheef,.and sometimes when a bright meteor shot 
athwart its surface, disappearing in the darkness, while more tran- 
quil planets shone on, I thought their quiet glimmering preferable 
to the dazzling brilliancy of a more exalted career.” 

It was evidently not the answer he had expected, for a dash of 
disappointment was in his tone as he asked : 

“And was this all they taught my Madalaine ?” 

Her hand was withdrawn from his arm, though he knew that 
her slight frame trembled as she answered : 

“ The stars ever pointed downwards, Walter.” 

“What do you mean? Surely you do not, cannot love Evan 
Trevor?” gasped De Lindsay. 

“ Come to me to-morrow, Walter, and I will tell you all—even 
though you despise me for my fickleness.” 

He leaned against the column of the porch, and spoke in a husky 
tone that went to her heart : 

“You never loved me, Madalaine ! 
not have believed this of you!” 

“O, do not say I never loved you, Walter! Can you say this 
of the happy time when, as my father’s pupil, you had free access 
here, and we roamed together through the woods of Shannondale ? 
At that time you little dreamed of being their master. But with 
the accession to an encumbered estate came the necessity of wealth 
to support it, and your uncle confided to my father his project of 
marrying you to his ward, Claudia, the orphan heiress of the rich 
English banker. He even assured him the marriage would take 
place as soon as you returned.” 

“ And you believed this?” 

“Your uncle is my authority. Walter, I will deal frankly with 
you, as your noble nature merits. When I learned that a wealthy 
bride was destined for you to whom I had fondly hoped my own 
fate would be linked, the knowledge cost me many tears. Still 
my father pointed out my duty, and—” 

“Why do you hesitate? Speak on!” cried De Lindsay, impa- 
tiently ; his suspense had been intolerable. 

“Come toaznorrow and I will tell you all, And now good 
night. “Think no worse of me than I deserve.” 

The next moment she had disappeared within the dimly lighted 
hall. The door closed, and De Lindsay turned away, wondering 
what she meant. 

“To-morrow I shall see her, and on the issue of this interview 
depends whether I remain at Shannondale, If she prefers Evan— 
but I will not condemn her unheard ; to-morrow will decide.” And 


Yet, by heaven, I could 


“Come, Evan,” added Lindsay, in his old, frank, gonial way. 


torn with conflicting feelings he retraced his steps in a frame of 


mind such as none in happier circumstance should venture to 
despise. 

The next morning while performing a variety of unnetessary 
attentions at the breakfast table, the old butler informed De Lind- 
say that a number of the disaffected were assembled in the glen, 
having Evan Trevor for their leader. 

“Och, wisha! but he’s a hairbrained boy, an that’s sure. If 
he’s taken, what will become of the rector and Miss Madalaine, 
entirely 

“Your interest seems to take a wide range,” interrupted De 
Lindsay ; “but for any zeal of mine in the matter of pursuit, the 
misguided boy need have no fear.” 

Then ordering his horse, he rode over to the rectory. Ushered 
by the maid servant into the parlor, he was met by Madalaine, 
who, pale and trembling, rose on his entrance, her white palms 
clasped, addressing him in tones of deepest affliction : 

“O, Walter, try to save him !” 

De Lindsay knit his brow ; for a moment he neither advanced 
nor spoke. Still that imploring look was raised to his. Quietly 
he took her cold, clasped hands in his. 

“O, Walter, will you, as an officer high in the esteom of govern- 
ment, arrest this misguided man ?”’ 

“In the full confidence of government, Miss Stanley, I can see 
no other course to pursue,” he answered, coldly. 

“Great heaven ! what will become of him then ?” 

“ The undisciplined rabble he heads will never advance before 
the military that will be ordered up from Macroom ; but disband- 
ing themselves, will seck shelter among the mountains.” 

“ And Evan?” 

“ The leaders, only, will incur danger.” 

“My poor father! bowed beneath many afflictions, he has 
borne up nobly, but this will be terrible. And for Evan—con- 
sider his age, his noble spirit. O, he has been led into this !’”’ 

“The opinion of others may not echo yours,” he said, coldly, 
when at that moment the maid burst into the room to say that the 
military had poured into the glen, and that the ringleaders were 
taken. 

“Evan taken ?” echoed Madalaine, in a tone of agony. 

Just then, old Kerry, putting his head in the door, requested to 
speak with De Lindsay. Illy concealing his anger at the inter- 
ruption, he left the room, but presently returned, and going up to 
Madalaine, said : 

“Yes, Miss Stanley, Evan is taken. He was captured about 
an hour ago, and is now on his way to Dublin under a military 
escort.” 

Madalaine, with a low moan, fell lifeless to the floor. Her maid 
bent down to raise the beautiful head, but De Lindsay stood near 
the door, with knit brows and folded arms, until appealed to by 
Susan, when he gently raised her mistress, unconscious as she 
was, and laid her on a sofa. After a few minutes she moaned 
heavily, then asked : 

“Have I been dreaming? O, Walter—dcarest—best—what of 
Evan? Tell me of him?” 

“ He is prisoner.” 

“©, Walter, lose not a moment! try to save him! Go!” 

“With such a prize in view, he might have had a nobler 
ambition.” 

But he stopped. His face had become ashy as that of a corpse. 
She laid her hand gently on his arm. 2 

“Be the sudden cause what it may, self-aggrandizement has not 
swayed Evan; the uncertain spark, whatever it be, that has ignited 
his restless nature, was never engendered upon any hope of per- 
sonal advantage. Might not his heading the dissatisfied peasantry 
be palliated by his youth? O, anything but seeing him convicted ! 
Poverty—exile—anything save a felon’s death!” And sho sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

De Lindsay stood a while irresolute ; then he went over to the 
sofa, took her hand, and paused as if still irresolute, ere he said : 

“ Madaline, my family’s influence is great. My own you may 
command. I ask no pledge, no compact. I will use all the exer- 
tion you ask ; all my influence with government ; failing these, my 
fortune shall be at your disposal, to obtain connivance at his escape. 
This accomplished, may I hope again to raise my eyes to the shrine 
80 long worshipped ?”” 

“Is that the price of your endeavors ?” 

“No, Madalaine, I make no bargain for your regard ; if I can- 
not win your love, I will never seck to bargain for it.’’ 


This was said with an air of self-respect, and tone of sadness, 
that went to her heart, and she saw him depart with the feeling 
that thus to wring that noble heart was not the least of her trials. 
In the course of the morning, Paula de Lindsay drove over to call 
on her friend. 

“The exemplary life of your venerable father must have somé 
weight,” she said; “and I am sure Walter would do anything 
save Evan, were some pledge for the fature given himself.” 

“ What pledge?” gasped Madalaine, hoarsely, thinking it 
ferred to Evan. “ Anything, however difficult, I will promise; 
have no fears, dear Paula ; let the pledge be named ; it shall be 
given.” 

“Then let us be frank, Madalaine; give Walter some hope 
even as frail as the straw the drowning cling to; let him have 
a guaranty of Evan’s quitting Ireland, and that you will never 
dream of following him, and he will manage through the influence? 
of his friend, the lord lieutenant, to -have the sentence of 
commuted to transportation.” 

Madalaine listened eagerly at first, then a deadly sickness pale 
her cheek, as she asked, in a husky voice ; 

“ What would you want?” 

“ A pledge that the long devotion of his manly heart merité) 
and one that it would by a lifelong constancy, well repay.” 
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Had she struck a dagger into the breast of the pale girl, it could 
not have called forth an expression of greater pain than now caused 
the sick shudder with which her hands fell helplessly at her side, 


as her head bent over the back of her chair. The reply came 


chokingly forth, seemingly without her will, as though uttered 


y: 

“ He is lost, then !” 

On leaving, Paula drove past Biddy Doyle’s. Sceing Oyn and 
Barney near the shibbin, she beckoned to the former, asking him if 
Evan Trevor was really captured. Oyn seemed in no way pleased 
with the appeal. 

“Sorra a bit o’ me can tell, my lady. There wor but a few 
gossoons from Castleton. None o’ my people were there. Not 
that they were faint-hearted, but that none of the freehold farmers 
countenanced the risin’ ; and besides, there are no thraitors among 
them.” 

Before De Lindsay set out for Dublin, he again called at the 
rectory. Madalaine knew it to be he as he drew up at the porch ; 
she rose as she heard his step in the hall, and breathless with 
anxiety, she stood unable to move, while her agitation was any- 
thing but palatable to the young master of Shannondale. Coldly, 
even sternly, he looked at her, while she, like a storm-stricken 
flower, shrank from his displeased glance, when she would most 
have craved his sympathy. 

“God is my witness,” she said, extending her hand, “how 
willingly my heart would reconcile itself to your every wish, were 
I not under a promise that binds me to be forever as a stranger to 
you, Walter!” 

“ Be it for good or ill, I will befriend him for your sake.” 

She threw herself on his breast—was strained there for one mo- 
men—then, freeing herself from his arms, uttered the words, to 
him earth’s direst ; 

“Tt may not be, yet you can never know how truly I have ever 
loved you.” 

Wondering at her mysterious words, De Lindsay sprang into 
his curricle, and dashed along the road to Dublin. The trial over, 
it was De Lindsay, who, faithful to his word, bore to Madalaine 
the intelligence that the death-sentence was commuted to trans- 
portation for life. While he spoke, she stood still, the rich brown 
curls floating wildly over her neck and breast, contrasting with 
the ashy hue of her check, now pallid and sunken. 

“Such pardon is no grace, commuting death only for disgrace.” 

“O, Madalaine ! for his mad folly what apology can you offer?” 

She evaded a direct reply by asking : 

“ And do you consider the heaven-erying despotism of govern- 
ment as nought?” 

“ His life is spared ; you know the rest. And now, Madalaine, 
on your decision depends whether I, too, quit Shannondale for- 
ever. Speak but one word ; say that when time has softened the 
present pang, I may still hope ?”’ 

He was arrested by a wild shriek. 

“Walter! would you cause me to try which is the deeper, the 
Keim-an-eigh ravine or my own misery ?”’ 

Mournfully he raised hor cold hand to his lips. 

“Farewell, most loved! To-morrow I leave Shannondale. 
Should you ever need me, you need but write ; Paula will always 
have my address. Farewell!” And he was gone. 

She wrote to him but once ; and, on reading the contents of her 
brief note, he, to the great surprise and joy of honest Kerry, or- 
dered post-horses, and in less than an hour was flying with Jight- 
ning speed along the turnpike. Kerry pondered and scratched 
his head sagely, but in vain. The note that sent his master flying 
homeward, contained the pompous announcement, clipped from 
the Dublin Court Journal, of the marriage of Claudia Howard to 
the Earl of Ravensdale. Accompanying it were the words : 


“T have ever loved you, Walter, with all the powers of my 
trathful soul; loved you since in boyhood you sought the pledge 
which I gave, and have kept unchangingly. You went unk, 
You either did not write, or your Uncle Revenstale intercepted 
your letters—the end was the same. ‘The earl called on my fath- 
er ; spoke of the necessity of your freeing a debt-encumbered estate 
by a marriage with his ward, Claudia Howard. My father ac- 
quiesced ; I was forbidden to think of you ; and in a frenzied hour 
afl and resentment (assured that yourself were anxious to 
w the English banker’s heiress), I agreed to become the bride 
of Evan Trevor. You returned, in all your manly beauty, the 
same generous, frank and noble Walter of old, and I found I 
loved you still. If what must have seemed wayward in me, 
griev you lay it to the frenzied dearth of hope in my tortured 
if, now that all obstacle is 

‘oved, by your uncle’s marrying his ward himself, you still care 
to claim me, I can offer you a free and faithful es 
“Maparainge STancer.” 


Again the supper-room of Shannondale has been decked for a 
festive throng assembled to greet its master’s arrival. Again the 
Ruests have departed, and Walter de Lindsay stands by the blazing 
hearth, his handsome face lit up with a smile, his old joyous spirits 
returned. His sister Paula is chatting pleasantly with his fair 
bride, reminding her of when they three stood there before, on 
the night before the young Castleton rebel Evan Trevor was 
captured, 

De Lindsay drew nearer his young bride, whose beautiful eyes 
Were raised to his face with a look of inexpressible tenderness. 
A slight blush suffused her cheek, once so sunken and pallid, as 
she met his gaze. Yet well he knew she never had a thought 
that wandered @ moment, amid all her trials, from him,—for that 
young radiant bride was the rector’s daughter, Madalaine Stanley. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ALONE, 


All men come into the world alone; all leave it alone. Even a little child 
has a dread, whispering consciousness, that if he should be summoned to 
travel into ‘s presence, no gentle nurse will be allowed to lead h 
hand, nor mother to carry him in her arms, nor little sister to share his trepi- 
dations. King and ¢. warrior and maiden, philosopher and , 
must walk these ty galleries alone.— Ds Quincy's Suspiria de Profundis. 

“ Ho!” shouts the dying king: 
“ Ho, knights and templars fair! 
My couriers summons bring, 
Death with me wages war! 
I go to fight this warrior grim— 
Who rides beside me there?” 


Alas! nor gallant knight, 
Nor templar by the throne, 

Can aid their liege—his fight 
Must be with Death alone! 

And king, with royal pomp bedight, 
Is captive led, alone! 


“List,” said the dying priest ; 
‘List, brother Anselmo! 
Our Lord hath sent for me, 
And this night must I go. 
Now toll the bell, and masses tell, 
While heavenward I go!” 


Then the grand Te Deum was sung— 
e Then pealed the organ tone: 
And censers swung, and death-bells rung, 
But they drowned the priest's last moan ; 
For when o'er Death’s dark chasm he hung, 
He shrank to go alone! 


0, Love,” the maiden cries, 
Do thou the conqueror stay! 
His cold hand claspeth mine, 

He leadeth me away : 
And whither he is leading me, 
My footsteps fear to stray.” 


Her lover kissed her lips, 
Hearing her dying moan: 
“ He shall not part us thus, 
My beautiful, my own!” 
But Azrael also kissed her lips, 
And her spirit passed—alone ! 
“ Mine eyes have read the stars, 
God’s mystic scroll on high ; 
My potent brain hath ruled 
The realms of alchemy. 
Earth-delvers only fear the grave, 
I hail its mystery!” 


But, ah, the sage’s vaunt 
Proved but a boastful tale! 

His busy brain grew weak, 
His cheek grew cold and pale ; 

He, trembling, died as common men, 
And groped through Death’s dark vale. 


“ The way I cannot see! 
0, mother, I’m afraid! 
Let sister Bessie go with me,” 
The child with wan lips anid. 
“Or let the nurse hold fast my hand, 
Along the path so dread!” 


Alas! nor sister dear, 
Nor tender mother mild, 

Shall soothe cach trembling fear, 
Walking beside the child; 

Nor gentle nurse shall lead his steps 
Along the way so wild. 


Thus monarch proud, and pricat— 
Thus warrior bold, and maid: 
Thus hoary sage, and child, 
The self-same halls must tread— 
Vast, silent, lone, sepulchral halls, 
Where sleep the dreamless dead. 


And ever through the world 
Swelleth a solemn moan; 

And the burthen of its wail 
Seemeth Alone! alone! 

Through mighty galleries of the dead 
We all must walk alone!” 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A NEW CHARITY. 


BY MARY A. RUSSELL. 


I want a new charity, or a new institution, and I'll put my 
name down against a handsome sum if some one will take the 
responsibility of the thing. I want a college, or an academy, or 
an institute, for educating kitchen and chamber girls, teaching all 
the crude ideas in all the Phillises, and Bettys, and Margerys, to 
shoot out into good breakfasts and dinners, clean linen and plamp 
beds. 

Now, why can’t the thing be done? There is plenty of money 
donated for other charities. I should think some one might leave, 
or give before they leave, a handsome sum to found a domestic 
school, where very verdant daughters of Erin might be taught the 
difference between good bread and gutta percha, coffee and slops, 
a tender beefsteak and a slip of sole leather. You might put them 
in as they put old clothes into a paper-mill, and not let them come 
out until they are fit for market. If anybody wants to sneer at the 
plan, let them dance attendance upon an intelligence-office as I 
have done. 

Both my girls took, not French, but Irish leave some weeks since, 
and I got the two best I could in their places. Three days after- 
wards, the cook took a sudden disgust at something, and eloped 


with my best pair of table-spoons. I sent a policeman for her, and 


putting on my bonnet, went to the office for another. They were 
a sorry set, but I took the best-looking one I could find, and she 
followed me home, three steps behind, and commenced i 
forthwith. She could do plain cooking ;—look out for such! I 
soon found that it meant no cooking at all. She made an “illi- 
gant johnny-cake ” the first morning, all eream of tartar, sour as 
vinegar ; coffee that tasted like nothing as much as a decoction 
of old slippers. I tried to teach her, but in a week I worked 
and worried myself almost into a fever, so I let her go, and tried 
again. 

The next one was more promising. She really could do very 
well, and for a week I felt quite satisfied, feeling a deal of sym- 
pathy for her, for she was a married woman with little children 
she said. I gave her all Charlie’s cast off clothing, and some that 
was not cast off, and the next day, tea not being ready in season, 
I went up and found her quite insensible upon her bed. She had 
sold the clothes and had a glorious drunk. I sent her off as soon 
as she could walk. 

The next one announced to me that she had learned a trade, and 
should not by any means work in a kitchen, except that her friends 
wished her to learn cooking. She was clean and pleasant, I was 
fool enough to think I might teach her something. How hard I 
worked for one week! She didn’t know anything ; she was in- 
expressibly amused and astonished at the coffee-mill, the skim- 
mer, etc., and afraid to touch them lest she should spoil her hands. 
She was threo days washing, and would have been three days 
ironing, if I had kept her. As for the clothes, the blueing is not 
all out of them yet. But the best part of it was her excessive 
politeness. I thought she would have killed me with that; and as 
a climax, she thought it incumbent upon her to open the parlor 
door when we had company, and bid us all good night, as she 
thought it “ best for her to go to roost.” 

The next one was made for cating and sleeping, and was fit for 
nothing else. I would as soon undertake to beat ideas into a log. 
But the one I’ve got now is the most unmitigated Paddy of all, though 
she is really quite a clean, good girl. The way she comes at me 
when she wants to tell me anything that I never dream of under- 
standing ; the way she pretends to understand me perfectly, and 
goes and does what I particularly requested her not to; the way 
she always forget something she ought to put in, and then holds 
up both hands and says “foi! foi!” when I tell her of it—is 
enough to wear out any amount of patience. 

I think her notions of things must be made of some hard sub- 
stance, for the more I think I’ve modified them, the tougher they 
are, and she’s done house-work for fifteen years. As for my 
chamber-girls, they’ve been of the same sort. I’ve slept on little 
hummocks, washed my face in a dirty basin, walked on dirty car- 
pets, cleaned my teeth (unconsciously) with the same brush as my 
maid, cleaned the parlors, and help set the tables myself, and it 
has cost me two dollars every week. 

Now it seems to me that a plain, well-managed house, with sen- 
sible matrons, where all these miserable, ignorant things can go in 
and be taught all sorts of domestic duties, with their board and 
tuition free, would be an excellent thing. A sort of culinary col- 
lege, where the Ires-women class should practise scrubbing, scour- 
ing knives, cleaning vegetables, etc.; the next class, plain cooking 
and chamber-work, and the upper classes, all the nice little cares 
and duties of a well-managed household. It would be of incal- 
culable benefit both to those who work and those who hire. Will 
no one improve upon the idea? 


+ 


AVOID SYMPATHY. 

There is a great deal of talk going about sorrows being shared 
by people’s friends. So there is about many things which nobody 
ever sees, but be assured that the misfortune which can be con- 
cealed is only half a one, and the wisest thing a man can do is to 
keep his ill-luck, if possible, a profound secret. If you grow too 
poor to give parties, say you have learned more of the value of 
time than to spend it with stupid people. If your rich uncle casts 
you out of his good graces and brushes past without speaking, say 
the old gentleman entertains a sincere affection for you, but be- 
comes absent at times. If you must give up your house at the 
West End and take a smaller one somewhere about Hackney, say 
you have grown rather studious and like surburban quiet. In 
short, avoid sympathy at all hazards; keep your troubles out of 
their sight and your friends will not think you half so unlucky, nor 
see the necessity of giving up your acquaintance.—Punch. 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


It is no longer necessary to pay tuRse dollars to obtain a first class, ele- 
gantly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading 
of the most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
ous dollar year than they have heretofore been charged THREB 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


cry the old blishers. ‘“ How can a M ne, containing ONE HUNDRED 
Pages of matter, and rorry or rirty illustrations in each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR a year, or at TEN cEeNTs by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our fhcilitica for 
doing business, and Ge bevy edition we print—nearly 82,000 copies—and 
you will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALLOU DOLLAR MONTHLY 


is printed on the finest of paper, ny bay CHEAPEST ine in the world, 
pa containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its aim is to make home cheerful 
and . Just such a work as any father, br other or friend would intro- 
duce to family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


Enclose ONE POLLAR ina letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
No. 22 Winter Street. ‘ M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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ers is devouring with eagerness 
his magic and matchless stories, 
our patrons will thank us for . 


author. . We are assured b 
those who en the rare felici- 
of seeing Sir Walter Scott, 


at our engraving is the very 
best portrait of him extant. The 
peculiar-shaped head, the intelli- 
gent features, the mild expres- 
sion, the very attitude, are here 
most truthfully portrayed. Let 
us briefly recall a few dates, and 
a few of the principal passages 
in his career. He was born at 
Edinburgh, August 15, 1771, and 
the first years of his life were 
marked by ill-health. A lame- 
ness, first discovered when he 
was but eighteen months old, 
was permanent, though country 
air and exercise at last gave him 
health and strength. He was 
sent to the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and was generally regard- 
ed asa dull boy, though occa- 
sional flashes of wit and humor 
are recorded of his earlier years. 
At the University of Edinb 
he was little distinguished. 
1786, he commenced the study 
of the law in his father’s office, 
and in 1792, was admitted as an 
advocate. He never, however, 
made any figure at the bar. His 
first literary effort was a transla- 
tion of Burger’s ballad of “ Leo- 
nore,” published in 1796. The 
next year he married Miss Car- 
penter, with whom he lived a 
very happy life. In the same 
year his father died, leaving him 
some property, and he was also 
appointed sheriff of Selkirkshire, 
with a salary of $1500 a year. 
Henceforth literature became the 
business of his life. As a poet, 
he was brilliantly successful. His “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
soon after its publication, reached a sale of 50,000 copies, and 

ielded him about $4000 ; while he realized from the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” $10,000. In 1811, he was appointed one of the - ba of 
the Sessions, with a salary of $6500, and purchased the estate of 
Abbotsford, comprising a vast territory, on which he erected a sort 
of Gothic castle for a residence. The school of poetry to which 
Scott belonged having been superseded in public estimation by the 
brilliant productions of Byron and Moore, Scott turned his atten- 
tion to prose, and published “Waverley” anonymously It met 
with prodigious success, and was followed in rapid succession b 
those brilliant novels, which will be read as long as the Englis' 
language and European tongues, into all of which they have been 
translated,endure. For many years the authorship of these splen- 
did works was concealed, and the writer was spoken of as the 
“Great Unknown.” te 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


rived, and the end drew nigh. Often he blessed his children, and 
bade them farewell. His last words addressed to his son-in-law 
were—“ Lockhart, I may have but a minute to speak to you. My 
dear, be a good man; be virtuous, be religious—be a good man. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort when you come to lie 
here.” He paused, and his son-in-law asked if he would see his 
daughters. “No, don’t disturb them,” was the answer. ‘Poor 
souls, I know they were up all night.” He never spoke again. 
His sons arrived, but too late to be ized; and so they 
watched and watched him'till he died. On the 21st of September, 
1832, all that remained of the great “‘ Magician of the North” was 
the memory of his kindly heart, of his stalwort presence, of his 
rare honor, and his genius, rarer still. The unwaning popularity 
of Scott is proved by the prodigious sale of Ticknor, Fields & Co.'s 


magnificent and cheap household edition of the Waverley Novels. 


would dissent.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


land, about which so much was 
said during the late Russian war, 
and the town of Helsingfors (seen 
in the distance), which they pro- 
tect. rocks which rise 
out of Finland, immediately to 
the southeast of Helsingfors, are, 
as our engraving shows, so many 
Gibraltars. rever the preci- 
pices are not in themselves suffi- 
cient fortifications, many-angled 
walls, mounted with the heaviest 
cannon, bid defiance to a hostile 
The town of Sweaborg 
oe seven islands in the 
Gulf of Finland, and has a 
ulation estimated at 7500. Its 
military works and arsenal are 
world-renowned. ‘The Russians 
took it in 1787, and these works 
are due to their engineering 
skill. Helsingfors, since 1819, 
has been the capital of Russian 
Finland. It has a population of 
~ WS noble town-hall, and is the seat 
ay \\ of a university removed from 
1 y Abo, in 1827, with a library of 
40,000 volumes and various mu- 
\ seums. It is the sec of the Luth- 
eran archbishop of Finland, and 
has an active trade in Baltic 
produce. It was nearly burnt 
down in the wars with Sweden, 
but since 1815, has been rebuilt 


with great regularity. 
CURIOUS RELICS, 


In the grounds of Abbington 
Abbey, Northamptonshire, is 
Garrick’s mulberry-tree, with 


this inscription upon copper at- 
tached of its 
“ This tree was planted by David 
Garrick, Esq., at the request of 
Ann Thursby, as a growing tes- 
timony of their friendship, 1778.” 
—Henry Kirke White’s favorite 
tree, whereon he had cut “H. 
K. W., 1805,” stood on the sands 
at Whitton, in Northumberland, 
till it was cut down by the wood- 
man’s axe ; but in veneration for 
the poet’s memory, the portion 
bearing his initials was carefully 
women in a very elegant gilt 
e.—An English traveller, 
desirous of ing a memorial of Madame de Sevigne, pur 
chased, for the sum of 18,000 francs, the staircase of her chateau 
at Provence.—Sir Isaac Newton’s solar dial, which was cut in 
stone and attached to the Manor at Woolstrop, Lincolnshire, is 
now placed in the Royal Society’s collection. me years ago, & 
curious arm-chair, which had belonged to Gay, the poet, was sold 
by public auction at Barnstable, his native place. It contained s 
drawer un the seat, at the extremity of which was a 
smaller drawer, connected with a rod in front by which it was 
drawn out.—Benjamin Franklin’s fine crab-tree walking-stick, 
with a gold head curiously wrought in the form of a cap of liberty, 
is bequeathed in the codicil of his will to “ the friend of mankind,” 
General Washington, adding that, had it been a sceptre, he has 
merited it, and would become it. A remark from which few 


Had Scott, from the out- 
set, trusted to literature 
alone, he would have 
died a rich man, in spite 
of his lavish expendi- 
tures ; but he entered in- 
to partnership in the 
bookselling and publish- 
ing business, and the 
house he was connected 
with failed January 1, 
1826. With that fail- 
ure, Scott fell never to 
rise again. He destroy- 
ed his health in the effort 
to by his pen the 
with which he was 
encumbered. In two 
years he had earned and 
paid over to his creditors 
nearly $200,000. But 
in 1830, his health gave 
way under the prodigi- 
ous tasks that he im- 
posed upon himself, his 


memory failed him, his 
limbs © ially 
iyzed, and he grew 


, in spite of a visit 
to Italy and the Medit- 
erranean, till at last he 
was laid on the bed 
which he was never more 
to leave alive. His mind 
wandered. Sometimes 
he seemed administer- 
ing justice as sheriff, 
sometimes he was plant- 
ing; but generally, his 
mutterings were holy 
words—words in con- 
formity with his posi- 
tion, words from the 
Bible or the prayer-book, 
the old Scotch psalms 
of his youth, or portions 
of the beautiful hymus 
of the Roman Catholic 
Church. ar- 
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SWEABORG AND HELSINGFORS, WITH THEIR FORTIFICATIONS. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
The fame of the great and ee 
: good Sir Walter Scott belongs a USSIAN FORTRESSES 
to the world, and is as dear to Poe The bird’s eye view on this 
page represents the fortifications 
heart of Scotland. And at the of Sweaborg, in Russian Fin- 
present moment, when such fine ALN. 
American editions of the works 3 ING 
of the “ Wizard of the North” een 
are in the course of publication ; | 
when a new generation of read- 
evoking his presence Dy the ai > 
of art, and offering an authentic ) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. A., Bridgeport —A boat 15 or 20 feet long would cost $50. One of 40 
KT. A. Be cost $180. You can order a boat from Lewis Winde, 395 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston, who has built some of the ane ee 


uotation.—Alwa ca) spitalize the first word of he abbreviated title. 
darn 8 @ do not know the name of the gentleman re- 
of our “ gossip,’ which you mention. 
at hand the authorities for fur- 


served to —We have not 
nishing @ reply to your questicn. 
R. M.—The he was a sort of patten, fastened to the foot by cross-latchets, 


and worn by men as early as the time of Edward III., of England. 
L. L. D.—We could not answer your question without we wrote a po ty So 
which would not prove interesting to our readers ult a 
lawyer—there is no other course for you. 
F. G.—We are glad you like the Warren statue as a whole—we do not. De 
gustibus, ete. You know the adage 
G.—It is a a Yo can make application 
the your distric 
L.8.— is is the Jew 
“That Shakspeare drew ” 
| was Pope the poet’s comment on Macklin‘s representation of Jock. Be- 
i p-~ Macklin’s time, Shylock had been delineated as a sort of 
’ ScnooLuor.—Jew’s harp has been thought to be a corruption of jaw's harp, 
because the place where it is = upon is between the jaws. 
: C. C.—The quantity of actual moisture raised in the shape of vapor from the 
t surface of the sea alone, has been supposed to be no less than 60,000 cubic 
miles ee nearly 164 miles per day. 


Arrist.—Dusse is certainly a place for » for the trai: J 


waa SPSS but there is too much mannerism in the 
B E. KR. G.—It is now denied that Horace Vernet has been commissioned to 
t painta at Washington. 


F. D., Wrentham, Mass —Kiss ing was the usual method of salutation in 
land in former times. According to Chalondybus, ‘‘ when an invited guest 

t entered the house of his friend, he invariably saluted his wife and daugh- 
ters as a common act of courtesy.” Chaucer frequently alludes to it. J 
Bunyan condemns the practice. 

M. M.—The Emperor Louis Napoleon’s works have not been translated into 
English to our knowledge. His treatise on artillery ranks high. 

P. 8.—The lowest sum at which the shekel of Scripture is estimated is fifty-six 


n 
is cents—so that Abraham paid $224 for a a 
h sme —Col Barre, in 1769, predicted the loss of the ‘American colonies to 
nd. 

t M. Ae the buii in which the famous Paris Jacobin Club held its sessions 
— a aaa year 1795. It stood on the site of the present Marche 
id 

I .—The t scientific and tical of England and this 
of no doubt of the ¢ of the Atlantic submarine 
s- Submarine cables have worked well in Pm | trying localities 
‘sg H. H.—While there are five million gypsies in . Asia and Africa, there 
te are probably not more than two hundred at the utmost in this country. 
+ 
Binp1nc.—Send in your numbers of the “ Pictorial” for bind- 
- ing ;—we charge but one dollar a volume for binding in full gilt, 
or illumined title-page and index, and illumined covers. Thé bound 
“ volumes of our illustrated journal are becoming very valuable, 
| and there are but a limited number of complete sets that can be 
of, furnished at any price. In a few months a complete set cannot 
at be obtained. ‘There are twelve volumes of the work in all, price 
~ $24. No public or private library should be without them. They 


r Peace or Minp.—Peace of mind, like the peace of society, is 
a only preserved by constant repressions of disturbing causes. 
vas * > 
SPLINTERS. 
a .... Hans Anderson, the Danish novelist and eharming story- 
few teller, it is rumored, may visit the United States. 
... A Mormon elder in New York professes to “ca8t out 
= devils.” Ho ought to try his power on his Utah brethren. 
Z| .++. Willis says a portrait of Bulwer lately published, is as like 
= him as a plough is like a pen-knife. 
. J. G. Kohl, the famous German traveller, is in this coun- 
try taking notes with a view to a book. 
Z| . At a ball given by the Emperor Napoleon to the King of 
: Bavaria, 10,000 dollars were paid for the flowers. 
= +++. A lady may always look young by getting a fashionable 
= artist to paint a portrait of her. 
<3 . It is said that the man who undertook to wrestle with ad- 


versity wore out his silk hose and got worsted. 
+». New Haven is the most wealthy place in Connecticut, 
having a property of twenty-one millions. 
Many of the provincial capitals‘ of China have a popula- 
tion ranging from 500,000 to 1,000,000. 
. Mrs. P. T. Barnum and family have gone to Europe to 
join Mr. Barnum, whose stay abroad will be prolonged. 
. All the literary men of London are exerting themselves to 
raise funds for the family of the late Douglas Jerrold. _ 
-». A youthful couple of the mature ages of eighty-seven and 
tighty-eight were lately married at Detroit. 
. The receipts of the religious and befievolent societies of 
Tendon amounted lat yout fv millions of dollars. 
- The former residence of Joseph Bonaparte at Borden- 
town, N. J., was lately offered for sale, butgnot sold. 
. They who respect themselves will be honored; but those 
of their own character meet contempt 
. Falsehood is not only a humiliating vice, but leads, sooner 
or later, to most serious crimes. 
- If you want to see all the idle men in a town collected, 
Pa two dogs to fighting in the srt. 
. Ten bridges across the Mississippi, above St. Louis, are 
bul, o nthe course of construction. 
- The namber of United States troops destined for Utah, is 
down thies thousnad, infantry, dragoons and artillery. 
+++ People who go about grinding knives, scissors and razors, 
are politely termed “gentlemen of the revolution.” 
- If no accident occurs to prevent the grapes in France 
fom maturing, there will be a great harvest. 
+ Owls have a much wiser look than eagles, and many an 
tss has wrapped himself in a lion’s skin 


ean be sent by express, carefully packed, to any part of the country. 


FEMALE SUPREMACY. 

There is one quarter of the globe to which our “ strong-minded ” 
ladies, those who are disgusted with the social condition of women 
in America, who are weary of the deference paid to ladies in rail 
cars and public assemblies, who are not content with the practical 
proof in the United States of the renowned axiom, “ Women 
rule everything because they rule those who rule everything,” 
there is one place, we say, to which they might immigrate with 
advantage, and that is, to the shores of the river Zambese, in 
Africa. Dr. Livingston describes the country of the Bolonda 
negroes as the paradise of women. Usually among heathen and 
superstitious people, women are degraded to the level of the brutes, 
but among the Bolondas Dr. Livingston found it established that 
the women should sit in the councils of the nation; that a young 
man on entering the matrimonial state should be compelled to 
remove from his own village to that of his wife; and in forming 
this relation, he should bind himself to provide her mother with 
firewood as long as the old lady lived ; that the wife alone could 
divorce the husband, and that, in the event-of their separation, 
the children became the property of their mother; and that the 
lord of creation should be unable to enter into the most ordinary 
contract, or to perform the simplest service for another without 
the sanction of “the lady superior,”—all certainly indications of 
female supremacy, which it was passing strange to find amongst 
the denizens of Central Africa. But yet it must be allowed that 
the reciprocity was not ‘‘ only on one side ;” for, in return for the 
husband’s deference, his wives are expected to provide him with 
food. This may possibly account for the fact which the doctor 
states, that the ladies never lack a husband, and that an old maid 
is not to be found from the cape to the equator. 

Polygamy prevails among them as among our pure and saintly 
friends at Utah, but the multiplication of wives only increases the 
servitude of the husband. If one of .the happy men chances to 
offend the ladies—woe unto him! They resolve to wound him in 
the most tender part—the stomach. Returning honf€, therefore, 
at the usual hour, he calls upon his first wife, and asks for dinner, 
but she sends him to a second, “ whom he loves better;” and she 
again to a third, until he has run the gauntlet through them all 
with the same result. Sometimes the ladies go so far as to inflict 
personal chastisement on their bearded partners ; not content with 
starving, they once in a while beat them severely. If this strange 
tale did not come from the lips of one of the most truthful of men 
we could not give it credence. We respectfully suggest to the 
“strong-minded ” (and strong-handed) the expediency, if an immi- 
gration company is thought impracticable, to get up ‘“ Bolonda 
Societies ” here, and naturalize the usage of the Zambese country 
among us. Any new “ism” is sure to take for a while. America 
is the country for “isms.” All new-fangled notions have a fair 
trial here, but then, if it is the cradle of experimental ideas, it is 
also the pitiless grave of those that have no-value. It presents a 
stern ordeal to try every new theory. 

EUROPEAN LIBRARIES. 

The most valuable libraries in Europe, at present existing, are 
stated to contain printed books and manuscripts as follows :—The 
Imperial Library, Paris, 700,000 volumes and 80,000 manuscripts ; 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 420,000 volumes and 30,000 manu- 
scripts ; the Royal Central, Munich, 500,000 volumes and 16,000 
manuscripts; the Vatican, Rome, 100,000 volumes and 40,000 
manuscripts; University, Gottingen, 300,000 volumes and 5000 
manuscripts ; British Museum, 308,000 volumes and 22,000 manu- 
scripts; Vienna, 350,000 volumes and 16,000 manuscripts; St. 
Petersburg, 400,000 volumes and 16,000 manuscripts; Naples, 
300,000 volumes and 6000 manuscripts ; Dresden, 300,000 volumes 
and 2700 manuscripts ; Copenhagen, 400,000 volumes and 20,000 
manuscripts ; Berlin, 250,000 volumes and 5000 manuscripts. The 
foregoing being given in round numbers, it can only be regarded 
as comparatively correct ; but it serves to convey some idea of the 
vastness of these collections, as well as their relative magnitudes. 
Many of these libraries contain volumes of untold worth, and 
many also of no value except for their ancient character. 

Musicat Treat.—Amongst many other interesting items of 
intelligence respecting music on the continent, we read that “ Car- 
rion has had a complete ovation in La Sonnambula.” La Son- 
nambula is generally considered a very sweet opera; but its 
sweetness must be of a peculiar kind, seeing that it appears to 
have been rendered all the sweeter by Carrion. 


A Courte or Reasons.—Father Ventura, in the course of a 
sermon preached at the Tuileries, said, talking of the two Napo- 
leon empires: “The first reigned by the reason of force, the 
second reigns by the force of reason.” If he substituted “ bayon- 


ets” for “reason” in the last clause, the preacher would have 


escaped the charge of fawning sentiodiy- 


MARRIAGE Norices,—A ‘cabochon typo perpetrates the follow- 
ing: 


“ Six dollars to printer and priest, 
No sensible man would refuse ; 
Five dollars to rerider him blest,” 
And one to publish the news. 


CINcINNATI Aur Untow.—One of the most desirable prizes of 
this association for the present year is a triplicate copy of Powers’ 
“ Greek Slave,” purchased 


without soap 


True eNovex.—The woman who neglects her husband’s 
dickey is not the wife of his bosom. 


AN OLD FASHION. 

Since hoops and high-heeled shoes, after having been banished 
for a century, have re-appeared in the fashionable world, we are 
looking daily for another revival—that of the mask, once worn by 
ladies for the two-fold purpose of protecting the complexion and 
as a disguise. The mask has played a conspicuous part in the 
history of society ; it has served not only as a passport to the 
license of the carnival, but certain pagan religions, gallantry, con- 
spiracy, and the stage, have employed it by turns. Gustavus III. 
was stabbed at a masked ball ; the “ man in the iron mask” long 
presented a most curious problem to the students of history. 

The use of the mask dates from the disguises of the festivals of 
Bacchus, and the origin of tragedy. The Greek and Roman 
actors were masked. The masks used in theatrical representations 
were divided into tragic, comic and satiric masks, subdivided into 
four grand categories : old men’s masks, numbering eight, to mark 
the diversities of rank and honor; young men’s masks, which 
embraced eleven different types; slaves’ masks, classed in seven 
different varieties ; women’s masks, three in number for the aged, 
and fifteen for young women, representing different conditions and 
characters of the sex. Gods, heroes and mythological characters 
were represented by masks of peculiar attributes. Thus the 
Eumenides had their serpents arranged for a head-dress, Acteon 
his stag’s horns, and Argus his hundred eyes. Cicero cites as a 
trait of boldness the conduct of Roscius in daring to play without 
amask. The first masks were made of bark; afterwards, they 
were made of copper lined with cloth, and finally of wood, copper, 
or some sonorous metal. The mouthpiece was always garnished 
with metal, to impart power and clearness to the voice. The 
masks were of extreme tenuity, and remarkable for beauty of 
coloring. The magnificent wax masks worn sometimes at the 
Roman carnival may give an idea of the perfection of the antique 
masks. The ladies of the court of Francis I. wore half-masks ot 
black velvet, to shield their complexion ; they were kept in place 
by a piece of iron wire, with a glass button at the end, held in the 
mouth. In England, the fashion was adopted from France, and 
up to a comparatively late date, riding-masks were worn by ladies, 
to protect their faces from the sun and air. The introduction of 
parasols probably banished the use of the mask for this purpose. 

Still, as we said before, we should be not at all surprised if, 
some fine day, Broadway, Washington Street and Chestnut Street 
presented the piquant spectacle of lines of elegantly-dressed ladies 


mask with its fringe of lace, provoking curiosity and challenging 
inquiry. Fashion moves in a circle; the novelties of to-day are 
only the discarded fripperies of a past century; and why should 
not the mask have its return to popularity?’ There are many 
faces that would gain by its adoption. 


+ 


Meanness Rescuxev.—A celebrated’ American judge has a 
very stingy wife. On a recent occasion, she received his friends 
in the drawing-room with a single candle. ‘“ Be pleased, my dear,” 
said his honor, “to let us have a second candle, that we may see 
where the other stands.” 


Racnev Tue Actress.—This distinguished woman is sinking 
rapidly in a decline. We should not be surprised to hear of her 
death at any moment. 


MARRIAGES. 


mt this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George W. Griffin to Miss Eveline 
Rev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Hiram Curtis to Miss Amanda M. Millett; 
by Rev. Mer Miner, Mr. John T. Leonard to Miss Martha Ann Hutchinson, 
both of Winchester; by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Enos J. Stone to Miss Addie 
Robbins; by Rev. Mr. Henson, Mr Daniel Sharp to Miss Emma Robertson; by 
Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. G. W. Tyler to Miss Caroline 0. Smith ; Ly | Rev. Mr. John- 
son, Mr. John 8. Brown to Miss Ellen Frazer; by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Charles 
Willey, Esq., of Windsor, Conn., to Miss Elizabeth D. Gray.—At Cambridge- 
» by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John Johnson to Miss Jane Brewster.—At 
eymouth, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Gridley T. Nash to Miss ~— F. Shaw. 
—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. George A. Av to Miss Ellen 
J. Foote.—At Mariboro’, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Foster W. 
Sarah J. Pratt.—At East Bridgewater. by Rev. Mr. Phipps, Mr. M. M. Keith 
to Miss Mary A. Bailey.—At North Chelmsford, by Rev Clark, Mr. George 
V. Hildreth to Miss Mary Jane Wentworth.—At Lancaster, by Rev. Mr. Bar- 
tol, Mr. Heman Sp: ie to Miss Orisa Brockway.—At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Henry t to Mrs. Franse S. ner.—At Springfield, by Rev. 
Mr. Trafton, Mr. John H. Lord to Miss Phebe E. Collins.—At Chilmark, by 
Rev. Mr. Duncan, Mr. Franklin Hammett, Jr., to Miss Nancy L. Tilton. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mise Bridget Sue, 80; Mrs. Elizabeth F. Thackray, 31; Mrs. 
Susan L. Janes, 37; Miss Lucy cIntire, 38; Mr. Enoch Rust, 76; Mrs. Sarah 
Flanders, 76; Mr. Isaac K. Wise, 59; Mr. Galvin Whiting, 62; Mr. Benjamin 
Simmons, 51; Mrs. Serah Morton, 47; Mr. Charies F. Wakefield, 47.—At New-" 
ton Centre, Miss Mary E. Stearns, 26.—At Saugus, Mr. Richard Clarinbold, 
87.—At South Danvers, Mr. Samuel W. King, 41.—At Lowell, Dr. Hen 
Whiting, 35.—At South Middleborou , Mrs. Corintha Fuller, 26.—At 8 
bury, Mrs. Charlotte Rice, 70.—At orcester, Miss Abigail Catlin, 40.—At 
Lancaster, Mrs. Sarah Thayer, 82.—At * ld, Mr. George F. Wilcox, 28. 
—At North Fairhaven, Mr. Solon Worth, 73.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Susan 
Manchester, 66.—At Tisbury, Rev. Jesse hence, tor of the South Baptist 
Church, 70.—At Chilmark, Mrs. Eunice Tilton, 80.—At Edgartown, Leroy, 
son of Hon. David Davis, 13.—At Providence, R. I., Mrs. Sarah Salisbury, 74. 
—At Nashua, N. H., Mrs. Clara A. Chandler, 32.—At Pelham, N. H., Mr. An- 
drew Tallant, 86. —At Campton, N. H., Mr. James Brown, of Wayne, Wiscon- 
sin, 58.—At Portland, Me., Mrs. Julia M, Gammon, 25.—At North Berwick 
Libbey, Bote, Mrs. Lydia Martin 86.—at 
orwich, Conn., Lyman nen nm board steamer treal, on 
the St. Lawrenee, . Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, Mass., 55. 
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The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
2 TO A ROBIN IN SPRING. 


Sing, sing, joyous bird, in the bright morning sun! 
Sing, for the reign of stern winter is done! 

Pour forth all thy gladness in strains wild and free, 
And I will rejoice in the spring-time with thee. 


My own heart, like thine, joyous bird, has been chilled : 
My song. like thine own. has been saddened and stilled ; 
But now we together in concert will sing 

A thanksgiving song for the coming of spring. 

Up, up, through the sunlight, sweet warbler, mount high, 
And carol thy praises in fields of the sky! 

0, could I but soar through the azure with thee 

Ou pinions as buoyant, as happy and free! 

Human passions disturb not thine innocent breast, 

Nor cares such as ours thy spirits oppress ; 

Cold friends never wound thee, nor false ones deceive— 
Then sing, happy bird, and leave mortals to grieve. 

Thou art gone from my sight, pretty creature of air, 

And hast wiled from my heart half ite dull weight of care. 


Thanks, thanks to His goodness. who taught thee to sing 
That free, happy strain. sweetest warbler, of spring! 


EXCELLENCY OF CHRIST. 
He is a path, ifany be misled; 
He is a robe, if any naked be; 


If any chance to hunger, he is bread; 
If any be a bondman. he is free ; 
If any be but weak, how strong is he' 
dead men life be is; to sick men. health ; 
To blind men. sight, and to the meedy. wealth 
A pleasure without loss, a without stealth. —Giizs PLercuer. 


JOY AND SADNESS. 
Weep. as if you thought of laughter! 
Smile, as tears were coming after! 


yy! your pleasures to your woes, 
And thiak life’s green well worth its rose.—Mars. Brownine. 


Evitor's Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 
Among the recent guests we have had the pleasure to welcome to our sanc- 
tum was our friend, Major J. H. Berret. who har been passing the winter at 
Washington. Mis pleasant familiar face and frank smile are a “‘ sight for sair 
een.” as the Scotch say, and potent enough to banish the blues on the dark- 
est day of the year. The major has troops of friends. and we know of no one 
‘who is more missed when he leaves, or more welcome when he returms. May 
his shadow mever be iless!......Mr.G 8. B.. of Quidmick, R. I., has our 


thanks for the old-fashioned love-letter, which is full of character, and quite 
a valueble curiosity...... That frightful scourge, the yellow fever, has been 


committing great ravages at Montevideo, hitherto deemed very healthy city. 
For nearly a month from 15 to 0 persons died daily, and this in a population 


take...... Many of the draymen of New York retire on a competence. There 
are 6109 licensed carts in New York, and 1687 dirt carts, while it is supposed 
that there are from 1200 to 1500 unlicensed carts and drays...... At the 
French elections there was quite a show of opposition to the government can- 
didates. The men who stood out against imperial dictation are certainly en- 
titled to praise for their courage. ‘‘ There's a good time coming, boys—wait 
@ little louger.”’...... The Prince de Joinville bas been writing in the Revue 
@es Deux Mondes, Paris......A French paper, in speaking of the reviews, 
royal receptions, festivals, etc., which have lately been going on in Paris, and 
rendering the people wild with excitement, says, “‘ Let Boston—and everybody 
knows that at Boston men are grave from their cradles—be subjected to such 
a regimea, and Boston would become radically mad—perhaps even two or 
three peals of leughter would be heard there.”......A fashionable French 
lady’s carriage costume for the Chantilly races has been reckoned to cost over 
six thousand dollars. How fortunate that California and Australia are so 
prolific of gold!......When Gottschalk, the pianist, was in Cuba, he was 
treated like a prince. In the neighborhood of Santa Clara, a cloud of cavaliers 
came out to meet him, placed him on a splendid Andalusian horse, and es- 
corted him triumphantly into the city......Domingues,a famous Spanish 
bull-fighter, lately met with a terrible death. He was struck by a furious 
bull, and the animal taking him under the chin, penetrated his head and 
forced out his eye. The bulls are particularly dangerous at this season, and 
every taureador who enters the ring stakes his life. Yet gentle Spanish maid- 
ens clap their hands in y as they wite these brutal sports; and a 
death in the ring, or a bloody wound, does not cause them to avert their 
eyes...... Au interesting marriage was lately solemnized at the Church of the 
Madelaine, Paris—that of Mdlle. Belot, sister of the young and intrepid paval 
officer who sacrifieed his life in search for Sir Johu Franklin. Malle. Belot 
marries a young man in the employ of the railroad companies. Her dowry is 
derived partly from the gifts of Lady Franklin, and the English and French 
subscription reised for the benefit of Lieut. Belot’s family... ... In Algeria 
there are 33,663 white persens born in the colony, or one fifth of the entire 
population of 1856. ..... The fair of the American Institute will be held in 
the Crystal Palace, New York—a fine locality. ..... Some of the New York pa- 
pers have been speaking very highly of our National Lancers, their splendid 
equipments, noble horses and fine-looking men..,,..The amount expended 


for cleaning the streets in New York in 1856 was $385,784. We suppose, of 


course, they are in apple-pie order. ..... An English peeress, fallen from her 
high estate by mi a ~and ized by good society, is living in Damas- 
cus, the wife of = squslid, worthless little brute of am Arab, despised by his 


own countrymen. ..... A Life-Guardsman was brought to George the Fourth, 
fresh from Waterloo, to give his opinion as to the question of increasing the 
defensive armor of the Englishman. ‘ Now,” said the king, “if there was 
another scrimmage like Waterloo, and ycu had your own choice, how should 
you dress for it?” —* Well, and please your majesty,” said the London Mars, 
“IT should like to take off my coat and tuck up my sleeves.”” So much fora 


bare-breasted and opep-eyed...... At Grand Rapid, Michigan, a four story 
block of brick buildings. unfinished, fell in, and carried into the ruins twenty- 
eight workmen. No one was killed...... The immense wealth poured into 
the island of Cuba for the last two years, to pay for sugar, etc., has imaugu- 


rated a season of wild speculation. Stock companies of all descriptions, and 


large capital, have grown up like mushrooms, and the Habaneros seem to be 


seized with a mania to bull and bear it like Wall Street stock-jobbers...... All 
sorts of stories are got up by the Costa Ricans with regard to Walker and his 
men; anda Hi that the fillibusters who were hemmed in 


as a Corsican ogre that ate little children... ... They have introduced gas into 
some of the English railroad cars. Berths to sleep in and a restaurant would 


troops attacked with consumption in Jamaica is annually twelve in one thou- 
sand, while in Canada it is only about six. The English government have 


of 30,000 souls... ... The present year will be memorable for a late ‘ 
end an absence of spring. The month of Jume was exceptional for its ex- 
heric disturt rib d by the ig to tary 


acietene. But with that erratic body 700,000,000 miles distant from us, 
‘we can hardly hold it reeponsible for these vagaries. It is clearly entitled to 
the benefit of an ali. .....New York is a great gormandizer of strawberries, 
consuming, in the season, 600,000 baskets a day, valued at $2],000!......One 
of the editorial fraternity, George Wilkins Kendall, Esq.—still connected 
with that admirable paper, the New Orleans Picayune—at his farm, in Texas, 
has some of the finest merimo sheep in the country. If hie wits have “ gone a 
‘wool-gathering.” they have gone toa good market...... We owe in life so 
meueh to others, aud so little to ourselves, that when we reflect upon the past, 
mone of us has much room for pride. .... . Punch, who is a philosopher as well 
2a wag, tells ws that society is the master.and man the servant; and it is 
entirely as society proves a good or bad master. whether man turns out a 
" good or bad servant...... Villiam Cobbett says it must be impressed upon the 
mind that nine-teaths of us are. from the very mature and necessities of the 
world, born to gain our livelihood by the sweat of the brow—s fact we too 


Often lose sight of...... We love an old-fashioned garden, with old-fashioned 


ingly ved upon sending their consumptive soldiers to the cold, in 
preference to the warm climate. ..... Dr. Kirk, of Boston, now of Paris, and 
Bishop Smith, of K ky. d the A Bible Society at the 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society ...... An enterprising Yankee 
has undertaken to build a dam across the current of human events. He was 
the same man who succeeded in tunnelling the hill of science... ... The most 
recent case of absence of mind is that of an editor who lately copied from a 


hostile exthange paper ove of his own articles, and headed it, “ A wretched 


attempt at wit.”......A little boy, hearing his father say that “ there was a 
time for al) things,” asked, “ When is the proper time, father, for hooking 
sugar out of the sugar-bowl?”...... Lord Byron observing one day to Rogers 
am, ** Indeed,” Rages, “ it is the 

says Ig and t are two of the 
worst qualities to b It is easier to @ with a st than a 


picked out of the gutter in New York, and carried to the Tombs, where he 
died from the effects of imtemperance. He was recognized as a once popular 
commander of a North River steamboat, and afterwards the keeper of a public 
house in Walker Street. He was, fifteen or eighteen years ago, @ fine-looking, 


Sowers—such an one as we strolled in the other day. There were peonies, 
oud pinks, and holiyhocks, and London pride, and p and © 'b 


man, who could boast of as many friends as any one in the com- 


belie, intermized with many an herb of sweet saver, but 
feugied flower with only « Latin name to answer toa hail—and yet it was a 


visit of 
end the admiration expressed is without a dissenting voice. Such perfection 
as they exhibited can only be obtained by sinking al! distinctive names in a 


Sean’ A Philadelphia contemporary says truly, that women excel in 
A jon. There are hardly any letters in the French language 
aie apaunennl to Madame de Sevigne’s, and none in English equal to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s. Letter-writing comes nearest to conversa- 


thimks thet the reign of the old-fashioned long-winded tragedy is over. We 
thiak so, too. It will do for the closet, but is quite too tedious for our fast 
audiences...... English sportemen are the keenest in the world. Every avail- 
stesem.is hised by them this season. They like sport, and they 
bike — , the English sculptor, has just bored the ears of 
his marble Veuus for the mecoption of » pair of splendid earrings he hes pre- 
sented her with. We are about tired of Gibson, with his painted statues and 
earrings, and are inclined to think the man a little mad...... The Rev. B. 8. 
Hobbs, Universalist clergyman at Webster, New Lork, has stopped preaching 
beeause he has, on several occasions. while in the pulpit, been seized by the 
manis or influence popularly termed spiritualism, and made to utter senti- 
ments entirely foreign to his own views aud convictions. In old “ witch 
times’ evil spirits never dared to enter the pulpit...... The Hudson River 
has sometimes veen called the finest in the world; and few travellers who are 
familiar with standands of 
womeuv are multiplying... ... 
Penning reculariy between North America and Kurope,and the annual ag- 
gmegete of their voyages is five hundred and eighty-six...... There is an old 
gentieman out West who has had eleven daughters married within a short 
Sime. The way he did it was this. When e young man had visited one of 
deugiters for fortuight. the paternal progenitor went to see him with 
mevglver iu hie hand. aud politely gave lim his eboice between marriage or 
death. Of course. under such circumstances, young man would prefer 
popping Ghe question to be popped at by e papa. However bitter « pill mat- 
rimonial may be to male Birt, ieud pill weighing half av ounce is harder to 


ty ; but he sacrificed them all—health, friends and prosperity —and ended 
eT ae What a warning to those who are commencing the 
downward peth!.. - end Magis ase 
making th 1 ridi by ug On beards and mustachios. Bank 
clerks and others have the alternative given them of * *sheve or go;” and even 
the soldiers who grew such maguificent respirators in the Crimea, are again 
given over to the tender mercies of the barber..,.,.The American Board of 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions will hold their next annual meeting in 
Providence, commencing on the 8th of September......A trip to the seaside 
is now quite agreeable. At one time we feared that during this season it 
would be a sort of Arctic expedition. ..... The New Orleans Picayune has been 
presented with an apple grown in that city—‘the first New Orleans apple,” 
it says, ““we ever saw.” It grew on a tree four feet high...... Kemenber 
that ripe fruit, in many cases, is the best of medicine. At any rate, we don't 
believe ripe fruit ever hurt any one, invelid or healthy. And then how much 


provements are going op in British India. A scheme is under consideration 
for the formation of s bridge, based on moored pontoons, across the Hooghly, 
at Calcutta, to the terminus of the railway at Howrah. The cost of such a 
structure has been estimated at from £125,000 to £130,000...... Sunday, in 
England, is beginning to resemble Sunday on the continent. Sunday parades 
are permitted on the grand parterre at Windsor Castle, aud the band of the 
Royal Horse Guards then performs ite best music. 


+ ere? 


When we reflect that all the aspects of nature, all the emotions 
of the soul, and all the events of life have been the subjects of poe- 
he for hundreds and thousand of years, we can hardly wonder 

that there should be on, of 
expressio! ut are not more numer 
Longfellow. 


in know 


There is a life and which we extract from 


spirit in knowledge 
truths seattered for the benefit of all, and which the mind, by its 
own activity, has appropriated to itself—a life and spirit which is 
seldom found in knowledge, communicated by formal and direct 


even when they are exalted and endeared by love for the 


[Prepared expressly for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

—— There are in Boston nearly 100 hotels of various kinds, 
with accommodations for some 800 persons down to a small num- 
ber. The amount invested in these various hotels is estimated at 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, and the yearly business done in 
them is in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 

—— The total number of newspapers printed in the United 
States, in 1850, was 422,600,000 copies ; 424 papers were issued in 
the New England States, 876 in the Middle States, 716 in the 
Southern States, and 784 in the Western States, 

—— At Fresh Pond the ice-houses, in 1847, were capable of 
containing 86,732 tons, and at seven other ponds in the vicinity 
the accommodations were for 54,600 tons, making a total of 
141,332 tons. The ice-houses have been increased, and in 1854 
their storage capacity was 300,000 tons. The largest portion are 
on the line of the Fitchburg Railroad ; the number of tons brought 
over this railroad in the first nine months of 1854 was 136,000 tons. 


—— The manufacture of piano-fortes has become an important 
branch of business. There are between twenty and thirty manu- 
facturing ostablishments in Boston, which turn out yearly about 
7000 pianos, the value of which is estimated at $2,000,000. 

—— In 1811 there were eighteen booksellers in Boston. Now 
there are cighty-four, and the capital invested is estimated at about 
$3,000,000, and the annual business is nearly $5,000,000. The 
first press in America was established in Cambridge, in 1638, by 
Rev. Jesse Grover; and the first press in Boston was by John 
Foster, who printed his first book in 1676. 


— In 1850, according to the seventh census, the total popula. 
tion of the United States was 23,267,468. It is now over thirty 
millions, probably. Square miles of States and Territories about 
2,750,000. 

—— The stock of white pine manufactured on the Ottawa this 
season, together with what was laid over from last year, will 
amount to about 17,300,000 feet; that on the St. Lawrence to 
about 2,500,000, and on the St. Maurice, 800,000; in all, about 
20,400,000 feet. We are informed that there are not less than 
2,000,000 feet of red pine ready to go to market the coming season. 

—— The annual increase of the United States has been, ac- 
cording to De Bow, nearly three times as great as that of Prussia; 
more than four times that of Russia; six times that of Great 
Britaif ; nine times that of Austria; ten times that of France. 


—— The number of members in the Carmelite Convent, Balti- 


more, is twenty-two; one is over 96 years of age, and another is 
over 82 years of age. A majority of the whole number have been 
inmates of the institution from twenty to forty years, while one 
has been there fifty-eight years. 


—— According to the published list of tax-payers in Baltimore, 

there is not one millionaire in the whole city. The wealthiest in- 
habitant in it is rated at only $730,000; while next to him in 
wealth is the possessor of but $480,000. 
The number of regular dramatic companies in the differ- 
ent countries of Europe is as follows :—France, exclusive of such 
French troupes as play in other countries, has 136 companies; 
Germany, 200; Russia, 60; Spain, 120; Portugal, 20; England, 
40; Italy, including all the Italian troupes who play in the four 
quarters of the globe, 134 ; Sweden, ten, and Denmark, eight. The 
total number is 728, in which the Polish and Hungarian national 
drama is not included. 

—— From New Orleans the total decrease in the exports of 
cotton to England this season, compared with the last, is 410,000 
bales, and to France, 100,000. 

—— The Reformed Dutch Church comprises 386 churches, and 
contributes annually about $12,000 to foreign missions. 


—— The product of the Minnesota copper mine, for April, was 
370,540 pounds. This is probably the largest ever taken from 
one mine in the world during a similar period. 

—— The cost of the Plymouth monument will be $300,000, of 
which $50,000 has been subscribed. Moses H. Grinnell, of New 
York, headed a list with $1000. 


—— In 1849, the excess of boys over girls, in Massachusetts 


was estimated at 1066 ; in 1850, 745; in 1851, 1836; in 1852, 814; 
in 1853, 833; in 1854, 883; and in 1855, the excess amounted 
897. 

—— The reports from several towns in the Commonwealth 
show, that during the year 1855 there were 12,329 marriages, be 
ing a decrease of 1354 from the number registered the preceding 
year, and 499 less than during the year 1853, 


—— The New York common council have adopted a plan, pi 
viously acted favorably upon by the other branch of the city go” 
ernment, for a city hall, the cost of which is to be $5,000,000. 


—— The London census shows 149,120 more females thet 
males, 65,481 more unmarried ladies than unmarried men, 804 
110,076 widows to 37,080 widowers. 

—— There are twenty-five furnaces for the manufacture of sib 
on the Muskingum River, between MeConnelleville aud Zao’ 
ville, Ohio, which produce 30,000 barrels of salt this season. 

—— It is stated that prior to 1850, the number of Americt 
who went on a tour to Europe did not exceed 7500 in any 
year. Now the number who cross the water annually on the 
travels has swelled to 35,000, 

—— No fine flax has yet been raised in the United Stai* 
Some kinds of flak are sold in Belgium as high as $1900 per (% 
while the lower grade of Bultic fiax is not worth more than $2 
The difference in the price of the two is owing to their cultivate 
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Easity Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that s club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS & year, 
pesides & gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us 6 line to that effect. 


Bvitorial Melange. 


Acane once used by Washington, and the spyglass used by 
him in his various campaigns throughout the Revolution, are soon 
to be sold at auction at Baltimore.—— There is on exhibition in 
New York a silver vase, presented by the British government to 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., for his exertions and liberality in fitting out 
the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin in 1850. Also, 
splendid sword, a personal present of Queen Victoria to Captain 
Hartstein about the time he surrendered the ship Resolute, as a 
gift from our government.—— Notwithstanding the large sums of 
money Mr. Douglas Jerrold has been earning for the last ten 
years, it is asserted that he has not made any provision for his 
family.—— The Appleton, Wisconsin, Crescent says: “A me- 
teor fell at noonday, on the 9th ult., in a northeast direction from 
this city. The sun was shining brightly at the time, and yet the 
meteor was as distinctly seen as the sun itself. It appeared to be 
full two feet in diameter, and left in its trail a white cloud. The 
same meteor was seen at Oconto, over fifty miles from here, and 
was followed by several sounds or explosions, bli 
ing of cannon, in rapid succession.” A calculation has been 
made that if each guest at the recent great railroad excursion and 
celebration had used his ticket for the full 8396 miles of road in- 


cluded in its privileges, the whole would amount, if paid for, at 
the general rate of two cents per mile, to $419,800.—— A writer 
in the New York Evening Post says that frequent applications of 
cold water will cure spider bites. —~ The Boston Post says, if we 
estimate the population of this country at thirty millions, in round 
nambers, and that it costs fifty dollars per annum to clothe each 
man, woman and child, on the average, then it costs the enormous 
sum of one billion five hundred million of dollars annually to 
clothe the entire population of this country —— A man at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., has had to pay eighty-five dollars damages for 
injuries received by a young lady, who was thrown from her wagon 
in consequence of her horse being frightened by a savage dog be- 
longing to the defendant.———- The London ‘Times feels very posi- 
tive that the Chinese will attempt to poison the whole civilized 


world through the medium of their exports of tea, In a recent 


article the Times says: “Is there anybody so footish as to sup- 
pose that the Chinese will not poison every box or chest of tea, 
preserved ginger, sw ts, chow-chow, marmalade, or anything 
else that is exported from China, for the use of foreigners! We 
believe honestly and truly that the destruction of human life in 


this country and in America from the use of poisoned tea, will be 
the most fearful calamity that has ever visited the two countries 


in this century—— Solomon Stebbins of Bakersfield, who fired 
into a party who were assailing his house, killing one of them, 
has been dismissed by the grand jury, it being proved justifiable 
homicide. The Transcript says there is an old gentleman in 
one of the city pauper institutions at South Boston, who was for 
many years president of one of the largest insurance companies 
in this part of the country. He was for a whole generation..the 
associate and friend of the Thorndikes, the Brookses, the Lymans, 


the Amorys, the Cabots, the Perkinses, and other merchant princes 
of Boston. He has insured millions upon millions of property in 
a single year, and is now in his old age maintained at the public 
charge. Gen. Ward B. Bennett, it is said, is to be the man 
upon whom is to be conferred Gen. Jackson’s gold snuff box, for 
bravery in the Mexican war. An analysis of a late report of 


the population of France shows a remarkable degree of ignorance 


on the part of the people of that country. Out of 513,326 indi- 
viduals joined together in the bonds of wedlock, only 170,172 
husbands were capable of signing their names upon the register ; 
86,491 could not even read} 140,549 women declared they could 
neither read nor write. —— Barnegat Lighthouse, on the Jersey 
coast, is in danger of being carried away, the late heavy storms 
having nearly undermined it. It is feared that another heavy 
northeasterly storm will tumble it down; there will then be no 


lighthouse on the most dangerous part of the New Jersey coast. 


Enexisu Giris.—The English girl enjoys that great blessing, 
®sound mind in a sound body, and the secret is this: She rides, 
walks, drives, rows upon the water, runs, dances, sings, jumps 
the rope, throws the ball, hurls the quoit, draws the bow, keeps 
up the shuttlecock—and all this without having it pressed forever 
upon her mind that she is thereby wasting her time. 


Burisn Ivvant-ry.—Infantile appointments were quite com- 
mon in the British army not half a century ago. A great hub- 
bub in a Scottish noble’s nursery, in those good old days, was thus 
explained by the nurse, “The colonel has burnt his finger, mem ; 
And the ma-ajor winna sup his porriteh !”” 


Trutis.—There is nothing purer than honesty ; noth- 
‘NS Sweeter than charity; nothing warmer than love; nothing 
richer than wisdom ; uothing brighter than virtue ; nothing more 


Goon Counsex.—It is very well that the youth of our country 


ould get ugh, but they should do so just as the oaks do, b 
drinking water, 


Wourn nemmangnina.The more we gain in life, the more 
We mast relinquish at tho close of it, 


@iapsive Gatherings. 
The total valuation of the State of Connecticut, as shown by the 
recent returns of the assessors, is $214,000,000. 
The proposed extension of the University of Vermont will cost, 
it is said, between $150,000 and $200,000. 
It is estimated that not less than sixty thousand panes of glass 


were broken by the recent hail-storm at Washington. Glass, putty 
and glaziers are in active demand. 
Two men who were in jail in Okechobee , Mississippi, 
dresses with their , whom 


made changing 
kind-hearted jai ed allowed to visit them. 

Seaweed, which is found plentifully in Barnegat Bay, and which 
until lately was little valued, is now becoming a source of t 
to several persons, who gather, dry it and it to New York, 
where it is used for sofas, mattresses, etc. 

The Boston Post informs us that a church is about to be erected, 
with “a,semicireular knave, fifty feet high!’ We suppose this 
knave, from his height is to do the plastering and put on the 

There is now being erected over the Jordan River, on the line 
of the C ma and F ville Railroad, Pa., a viaduct 
wholly of iron, eleven hund feet long. When finished it will 
be the longest iron bridge on our continent. 


A curious juxtaposition of names occurred at Lowell some 
twenty years ago. There were six physicians in the then town— 
two of them bore the name of Toothaker, two of Pillsbury, and 
the other two that of Graves. 

One night lately, a physician in New York was decoyed from 
his house by two men who pretended a friend was _—— short 


He died of his injuries. . 
The new parliament house in Canada (the site of which has not 


yet been determined upon), is to cost $1,300,000. This sum has 
n appropriated, and is to be borrowed in Europe by the gover- 
nor, now on his way out. 

The Ithaca, N. Y., Journal gives most painful details of the 
great freshet at that place on the 17th ult. It estimates the loss of 
property at from $100,000 to $150,000. Three lives were lost, and 
there were many narrow ascapes. 


The old bell which huang upon the lighthouse at Minot’s Ledge, 
at the time of its fall on the night of April 15, 1851, has recently 
been rescued from the sea by the contractor, who is engaged in 
recovering the remains of the lighthouse. 

The whole kingdom of Saxony, Germany, and most of the 
Saxon principalities, were visited on the 7th of June by an earth- 
quake, which caused houses to tremble and created great conster- 
nation, but no serious consequences. 

People in the vicinity of Utica are turning their attention to the 
raising of frogs, which, when fat and cooked, are devoured by the 


people who reside in the capital of the State. ‘The frequenters of 
a single restaurant in Albany consume two hundred per week. 


The old Charter Oak is being extensively used up, though a 
large portion of the trunk still remains. A fine chair for the use 
of the mayor of Hartford, has been made of a portion of the trunk, 
and a piano maker in Hartford has made three piano covers of its 
wood. 


The French Moniteur de la Flotte publishes a letter from Se- 
bastopol, in which it is asserted that the vessels raised in that 


harbor were those which were merely grounded in shallow water, 
receiving slight damage ; while those sunk as barriers are imbedded 
in the sand above the bilge aud were immovable. 

A German created some excitement in Philadelphia, recently, 
by proclaiming that he was the Saviour; and he insisted upon 

rforming a series of miracles to convince people that he spoke 
the truth. The police, however, rightly concluding that he was a 
lunatic, secured fim before he could do anything of the kind. 


According to the Trieste Zeitung, an engagement*between the 
Russians and Circassians took place in the latter part of April, in 
which both sides sustained heavy losses, the Circassians, however, 
taking with them as captives five thousand Russian families— 
depopulating several villages on their route. 

The New York Times devotes an article to suggestions in favor 
of the butchers of that city going into the beef-raising business on 
the plains and slopes of Venezuela. It estimates that a beef crea- 
ture can be brought from that region to market for about $15. In 
Venezuela they are sold for from one to four dollars apiece. 


The Southside, Va., Democrat learns that in the vicinity of 
Prince George, some negroes have actually gone mad, owing to 
the religious fervor in regard to the comet that was to come on the 
13th ult., but did not. ‘They have been placed in custody and 
otherwise to prevent ° 

The Philadelphia Ledger is informed that hundreds of tons of 
California gold-bearing quartz rock are now stored in warehouses 
in San Francisco, to be shipped to New York as ballast in return- 
ing ships. The quartz is then to be dissolved in water, and the 
gold precipitated, after Harding’s new method. 


Last winter, it will be remembered, a young man named Mead, 
of Brattleboro’, Vt., attracted much notice by making a statue of 
snow by the roadside near that town, which was admirably exe- 
cuted. Mr. Mead is now at work on a marble statue of the same 
design, which was ordered by a wealthy gentleman residing in 
Cincinnati. 

An old man on his way to St. Pauls, Minnesota, arrived at 
Buffalo, and there met a very pleasant and gentlemanly individual, 
who, he was delighted to learn, was also going to St. Pauls. An 
intimacy bravely between them, and it ended by the 
gentleman borrowing three hundred dollars of the too credulous 
old man, and sloping with his booty. 

It is said that Mr. Dallas has been applied to by several very 
di i men of London, to know something of the Racken- 
sack University of Arkansas, as they had been informed that the 
hono degree of LL. D. had been conferred upon them, and 
the remitted the initiation feeof £2! Some wags in Racken- 
poe ty no doubt, have been amusing themselves. 

Tobacco has spoiled thousands of fine boys, inducing a danger- 
ous precocity, developing the passions, ostudion the bones, and 
injuring the spinal marrow and whole nervous fluid. A boy who 
early and freely uses tobacco, never is known to make a man, in 
the true sense; he generally lacks ew and mind. 
Boys, if you wish to be anybody despise " 

A man went out hunting for deer in the woods near La- 
mark, C. Vv. recently, and as an he clothed himself 


in a deerskin and took a stand where those animals often. 


Foreign 3 ttems. 


A railroad bridge is to be built across the Rhine, near the con- 
fluence of the Main, at a cost of three millions gilders—about one 
and a quarter million dollars. 

Sixty million pounds of sulphur have been used in the French 
vineyards the present year, to counteract the odiam, and with suc- 
cess. Its use was suggested by Mr. Kyle, an Englishman, who re- 
ceived a gold medal and 2500 from a French society, therefor. 

The heart of the queen of Westphalia, second wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, has been placed in an urn and deposited in the tomb 
of the first Napoleon,—the heart of a noble woman, who did not 
desert her husband in his hour of adversity, though entreated to 
do so by her father, the king of Wurtemberg. 

The cost of ee each Bank of England note is 5d. The 
notes received back into the bank every day are destroyed to pre- 
vent further use. In the customs treasury a great saving has been 
effected for the bank by the receipt as cash (in payment of duties) 
of checks and customs notes called transfers ; as these average about 
£20,000 per diem, of course, the economy effected is of importance. 

The London Times newspaper is printed in an antique, dingy- 
looking building in Printing House Square, and the rooms are all 
low, dark and uninviting. Eighty-eight compositors are always at 
work on advertisements, and forty-three more work on parliamen- 
tary debates and other matter. Four presses are required to work 
off the morning edition, which is regularly electrotyped. The 
daily edition of the Times is 53,000. 


Sanvs of Gold. 


.... Life to a young man, is like a new acquaintance, of whom 
he grows disgusted as he grows in years. — Tullqwend. 


eee The good heart, the tender feeling, and the pleasant dis- 
position, make smiles, love and sunshine everywhere. —Jrving. 
..-. Truth and virtue can do less good in the world than their 
‘alleyrand 


false, well-acted semblance can do evil.— 7: 


.--. No one ought to enjoy what is too good for him ; he ought 
to make himself worthy of it, and rise to its level.— Goethe. 

.-.. Nothing helps a soul, when beating on the shoals of mis- 
an yy, a8 much as the sunshine of our warm, loving nature.— 


.... Each generation gathers together the imperishable chil- 
dren of the past, and increases them by new sons of light, alike 
radiant with immortality.— Baacro/t. 

.... What we fear may not come to pass. No human scheme 
can be so accurately projected, but some little circumstance inter- 
vening may spoil it.— Bossuet. 

.-.. Has it ever occurred to us when surrounded by sorrows, 
that they pry Aor sent to us only for our instruction, as we darken 


the cages of birds when we wish to teach them to sing —Jean Paw, 
sees [fold age is even a state of suffering, it is a state of supe- 


rior wisdom, in which man avoids all rash and foolish things he 
does in his youth, and which make life dangerous and painful — 
Sidney Smith. 


Soker’s Budget. 
Which is the oldest berry? ‘The elder-berry. 


The proverb, “The longer a man lives, the more he’ll see,” 
can’t allude to money now-a-days. 

Theodore Hook, in describing a badly-dressed dinner, observed 
that everything was sour but the vinegar. 

The man who always leaves church before the service is over, 
in speaking of an “ancient” single lady, said she was “ fearfully 
and wonderfully maid.” 


An editor asks, in talking of poetry and matrimony—“ Who 
would indite sonnets to a woman whom he saw every morning in 


her night-cap, and every day at dinner swallowing meat and 
mustard 


Jemmy remarked to his grandmother that old Mrs. Cranshaw 
had the appearance of a person with one foot in the grave. “ Well, 
really, upon my word,” said the antique lady, “I thought I noticed 
she walked a leetle lame, lately.” 

“Mr. President—Tf rise to get up, and am not backward to come 
forward in the cause of education, for had it not been for education, 


I should be as ignorant as you are, Mr. President.” So said an 


eloquent advocate of popular education, at public meeting in the 
town of ——. 

In speaking of a learned sergeant, who gave a confused, elabo- 
rate and tedious explanation of some point of law, Curran ob- 
served, “‘ That whenever the grave counsellor endeavored to unfold 
a principle of law, he put hi: in mind of a fool whom he once saw 
struggling a whole day to open an oyster with a rolling-pin.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekl. r. after eleven ‘3 of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ‘J rst hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(™ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


royal pages. 
It ie devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit aad humor. 


line. 
(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 


circle is almost inealculable. 


(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 


(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 


t 

years 80 popular a 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
person us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive 

Any sending y the 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at th 
lowest club rate. Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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, (U> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. ] 
thst {G~ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one | 
wl (>> Ite tales, while they absorb the jer, cultivate a taste for all that is ; 
f good and beautiful in humanity. 
Pd ee (> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home aed 
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ay om than faith. 
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20 ule thus intent upon securing game, another hunter happening to * ae 
ii see what he supposed to be a fine deer through the thicket, took a oe 
vi deliberate aim at it and fired. Fortunately the ball missed the 
counterfeit deer, but it “ frightened him out of his skin.” : 
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THE RIGHT HON. EARL OF ZETLAND. 
The ving herewith presented of the 
Earl of d, the Master of the 
Freemasons of England and Wales, in his 
masonic robes, is a portrait recently 
inted and filling one of the niches in the 
Hall, London. ‘The Masonic 
emblems which surround the picture are 
i on the frame of the original. The 
Earl of Zetland was elected Grand Master 
am last, and was recently installed at a 
splendid festival, which took place at the 
reemason’s Tavern, Great Queen Street, 
London. After the confirmation of the elec- 
tion, the new Grand Master appointed Lord 
Panmure his deputy, and the Earl of Dur- 
ham, Senior Warden. At the banquet which 
followed, the ladies were admitted to the gal- 
lery, and added interest to the spectacle b 
their beauty and splendor of attire. A 
of the Grand Master will not prove uninter- 
esting to the “brethren of the mystic tie” on 
this side of the Atlantic. The Right Hon. 
Thomas Dundas, Earl of Zetland and Baron 
Dundas, is the son of Laurence, the first earl, 
by Harriet, daughter of Gen. John Hale, born 
1795 ; he married, in 1823, Sophia Jane, 
daughter of Sir Hedworth Williamson, bart., 
and succeeded his father in the title, in 1839. 
The Masonic institution, which has had many 
alternations of prosperity and adversity, is of 
long standing in Britain, and in modern 
times was in active work, under the master- 
~ of those practical Masons, Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; and from the year 1717, 
when the Grand Lodge was revived, the an- 
nual election of its Grand Master has regu- 
larly continued. The Dukes of Gloucester, 
York and Cumberland, brothers of Geo 
IIL., were initiated into the order ; and all 
sons of that monarch, save only the late Duke 
ot Cambridge, were members, and took great 
interest in promoting it. At one period there 
were two Grand Lodges in England—one 
termed the Modern Masons, presided over by 
George, Prince of Wales, and the other, the 
Athol Masons, presided over by Edward, 
Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. 
In 1813 was established a re-union of the two 
bodies, under the Duke of Sussex as Grand 
Master. His royal highness, who is said to 
have been well versed in the mysteries of the 
order, was annually re-elected, and presided 
over it till his death, in 1843. The Ear! of Zet- 
land was chosen to succeed his royal highness, 
and has remained its Grand Master. We be- 
lieve these are extraordinary exceptions to 
the rules of the fraternity, as no one can be 
the master of a private lodge for more than 
two years consecutively. Many of the Eng- 
lish nobility have, within the last three years, 
been admitted into the order, chiefly at Ox- 
ford, who take great interest in the institu- 
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CLIPPER SHIP EMPRESS OF THE SEA. 
We present herewith an accurate engraving 
of the fine ship “Empress of the Sea,” now 
lying in the port of New York, and owned by 
rs. Wilson & Sons, of Baltimore, ané 
built at East Boston by Donald McKay, who 
originally intended to sail her on his own a 
count. She has been four or five years is 
service; she measures 2197 tons, and is 2 
feet long between perpendiculars on deci, 
and 240 feet over all, from the knightheads w 
the taffrail; has 43 feet extreme breadth ¢ 
beam, and 27 feet depth, with three decks 
Her ends are long and sharp, particularly ‘he 
bow, and her lines are slightly concave belov, 
but they gradually merge into the conver, 
giving her an elliptical form on the rail. The 
angular form of the bow, however, is preserr 
ed to the rail in perfect harmony, and swells 
into the fullness of the hull as truly as th 
sweep of a circle. As the stem is boldly 
inclined outwards, as of ty 
bow springs buoyantly upwards, appear 
ance beautiful. Notwith 
standing her vast size, she looks as light and 
graceful as a acht combined with the impos 
ing majesty ofa ship-of-war. The cabin ani 
the quarters for the men are spacious avé 
convenient, the former being fitted in a style 
of great ce. zat all her outtits, such a 
ground-tackle, win , capstan, steering ap 
us, boats, etc., most liberally 
Reed: and in these, as well as in strengi 
and beauty, will compare favorably with ay 
ship in the merchant service. 
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